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Remington Standard | ypewriter. 


Unequaled for 
Simplicity of Design, 
Excellence of Construction, 
Ease of Manipulation, 
Rapidity and Durability. 


It saves time, consequently increases production. 
It reduces fatigue, and so improves quality. A large 
variety of special characters are kept constantly in 
stock. Extra sizes of type for the use of clergymen 
and public speakers. 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 327 Broadway, New York. 


soit ce apieiy ort FOR REACHERS! 
TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS. NEW SYSTEM of 


Real Estate Investment 


WITH 16 PER CENT. ASSURED IN ONE YEAR, 
AND LIBERAL PROFIT-SHARING BESIDES. 





The INCOME WARRANTS of the EAST TENNESSEE LAND COMPANY yield 6 per cent. Interest, payable semi-annually, and 10 
per cent. premium; and will participate largely in the Projits of the Second Great Auction Sale of Lots at HARRIMAN, Tenn., 
next March. First Auction Sale, in February, 1890, when Harriman was inaugurated, reached over $600,000, Private Lot Sales in August, 
September, and October, 1891, aggregated over $96,000. 

FROM ONE FARM-HOUSE TO NEARLY 44,000 PEOPLE IN TWENTY MONTHS  ; with Ten Industrial Concerns in 
Active Operation, and more coming; with Iron and Coal Mines furnishing ore and fuel; with a Great Rolling Mill shipping Iron to 
Cincinnati and Pittsburgh; with Railroad Facilities ample, and Water Supply Superb; with Fine Climate and the Finest 
Community to be Found ; with Good Churches and Schools; and FOREVER WITHOUT SALOONS. The ONE New Town of the 
South steadily going ahead. 


GREAT FUTURE GROWTH AS ABSOLUTELY CFRTAIN 
AS ANYTHING IN HUMAN AFFAIRS. 


Income Warrants $100 Each. SPECIAL TERMS OF PURCHASE TO PREACHERS who refer to this advertisement. An exceptional 
opportunity for investment of Small Savings. For Full Particulars address the Secretary at 13 Astor Place, New York. 


A. A. HOPKINS, Secretary. A. W. WAGNALLS, President. 
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R. S. STORRS, D.D. : 


“The Schaff-Herzog is a work of immense value. . . . The articles are compact, careful, and well distributed.” 
“Tt is of great and lasting value to editors, students, professors, and clergymen.” 

MORGAN DIX, S. T. D., Rector of Trinity Church, New York,: ‘‘Clear, accurate. 

- esteemed the better it is known.” 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES: “The Schaff-Herzog certainly takes first rank among American religious Encyclopedias.” 
GLASGOW NEWS, SCOTLAND: ‘The work of Dr. Schaff surpasses that of Herzog.” 

BOSTON DAILY GLOBE: “Will rank for fullness, comprehensiveness, and accuracy as the best ever published.” 

NEW YORK TRIBUNE: “The work is a magnificent monument of Christian scholarship, both as to matter and classification.” 


A work which must be more highly 





A New Edition of a Great Work. 


THE SCHAFF-HERZOG 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 


Editor: PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D. 


Associate Editors: SAMUEL M. JACKSON and Rev. D. 8. SCHAFF, Assisted by a large Corps o¢ 
Eminent Scholars in Europe and America. 


The first announcement of this great work awakened no little enthusiasm among scholars in all English-speaking countries. 

Its basis is the great ‘‘ German Herzog Encyclopedia,” edited by Drs. Herzog, Platt, and Hauck, assisted by some hundreds of the best 
known of European scholars. The Herzog is universally admitted to be, beyond all comparison, standard and authoritative in all departments of 
Biblical and Ecclesiastical learning. The German work is issued in many volumes and is distinctively German. Dr. Schaff clearly saw that a mere 
translation of the immense work would not answer the wants of the American and English readers. Many of the articles are very long, and of 
comparatively little interest outside of Germany, and the department of English and American church history and biography is, naturally, too 


limited. The Schaff-Herzog is not a translation, but an adaption of all the important German articles, with a large number of new articles, 


comprising a considerable part of the whole. These new articles have been prepared by scores of the ablest American and English scholars. Thus, 


beyond that of ~— other work, The Schaff-Herzog is the joint product of the scholarship of the world. 


Theological knowledge. 
Few works have received such universal indorsement :— 


PROF, HOWARD OSGOOD, D.D., Rochester Theo. Seminary, says : 

“Tt is a very great advance beyond any similar publication hitherto 
made in America.” 

PROF. W. J. MANN, D.D., Luth. Theo. Seminary, Phila., says : 

“TI know of no work in the English language that could in any way 
compere with it.” 

DAVID SWING, D.D., Chicago, says: 

“Tt is the first great work of its class inourlanguage . . . itisin 
the field of religion what the ‘ Britannica’ is to general knowledge.” 
NOAH PORTER, D.D., Ex-President of Yale College, says : 

*T do not hesitate to recommend the Schaff-Herzog as a work that will 
meet the wants of clergymen in an eminent degree.”’ 

THE PHILADELPHIA TIMES says: 

** There is no other work in one language or in any language that com- 
bines so many es of excellence.”’ 
THE BOST DAILY GLOBE says: 

“The Schaff-Herzog will rank for fullness, comprehensiveness and 
accuracy as the best ever published.”’ 

BISHOP J. H. VINCENT, of Chautauqua, says : 

“Tt is undoubtedly a work for every minister and for every library.”’ 
PROF. E. J. WOLF, D.D., Gettysburg Luth. Seminary, says : 

** It exceeds the most sanguine expectations. It offers the immense and 
sterling treasures of European learning coined into American currency.” 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, London, England, says: 

“The American work (The Schaff-Herzog) is one which ought to find a 
place in every library, for it is the German Herzog boiled down, and sup- 
plies information about American church writers, divines, and colleges, 
which can nowhere else be found.”’ 

ROSWELL D. HITCHCOCK, D.D., LL.D. (Pres. Union Theo. Sem. N. Y.), 
shortly before his death, said of the first edition : 

‘The Schaff-Herzog is the very best Religious Encyclopedia. 
acquainted with no work that equals it.” 

TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, D.D., New York, says: 

‘*T expected much from the ‘ Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia,’ but find my 
anticipations exceeded. In fullness, fairness, and accuracy the work is 
unequaled in its kind.’’ 

THE NATIONAL BAPTIST, Phila., says ; 

“We have nothing like it in English. The articles are clear, condensed, 
and just such as an intelligent layman can readily understand and appre- 
ciate. The array of learning represented in the names of the contributors 
is such as has never been brought together in a single work before.”’ 

THE CHURCHMAN [Episcopalian], New York, says: 

““We. commend the work to our readers as superior to anything of the 
kind which has yet been produced. We believe that as it is the latest, so 
for many years it will be the best and most reliable compend of Religious 
Knowledge that we shall have.” 

WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., of New York, says: 

‘* For fullness, comprehensiveness, and accuracy, this ‘Encyclopxdia’ will 
take first place among Biblical Encyclopedias. Every article is ‘ boiled 
down’ so as to contain nothing that is not essential to a knowledge of the 
subject handled, and so the work, as a whole, will be the concentrated 
essence of Religious Imformation, as well asa Directory which will in | -ate 


where fuller discussions are to be found.”’ 
PRICES, 

Per Vol. Cloth, - / - bd = 

Per Vol. Sheep, -= - os — 


I am 


$5.00 
6.50 


ISSUED 


It is an entire library of Biblical and 


~HE STANDARD [Baptist], Chicago, IIl., says : 

‘* That the work, in its complete state, will take its place at the very 
head of encyclopedic literature, religious in its nature, in the English 
language, there can be no doubt.” 

THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, Boston, says : 

“It will rank for compactness, comprehensiveness, and scholarship 
among the first of all the Encyclopedias.”’ 
PROF. E. A. PARKS, D.D., says: 

‘This ‘ Encyclopedia ’ is ety valuable.” 
W. ORMISTON, D.D., LL.D., says : 

“*Tt is of vast value and matchless worth.” 

JULIUS H. SEELYE, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass., says: 

“T have long been acquainted with the original work of Herzog, which 
in scientific structure and profound learning has held the first place 
among works of its kind. The present edition, to which Dr. Sel fi’s 
accomplished supervision adds so much worth, is invaluable.” 

MARK HOPKINS, Ex-President of Williams College, says : 

“Whether we look at the character of the original work, at that of the 
American editor, or at the contributors engaged, the Religious ‘ Encyclo- 
pedia’ edited by Dr. Schaff promises to surpass anything in its line hereto- 
fore published.”’ 

THE NEW YORK HERALD says: 

“Tt is an excellent work, and will be found extremely useful. 
The best general dictionary on religious knowledge.” 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, Edinburgh, Scotland, says: 

** We have — some of the articles of the Schaff-Herzog with the 
original, and, so far as we have gone, we have found the work of conden- 
sation to be carefully and acurately done. Strange to say, the condensiny 
process seems to have improved the original articles, . . Chief among 
these we place the article of Dr. Schaff himself on Christology. It is in fact 
a treatise in itself on the person of Christ from the dogmatic point of view, 
as an object of the Christian faith. It far excels the correspondir.g article 
in the original Herzog.”’ 

THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, Mass., says : 

“With six or seven encyclopedias within arm’s Jength, we find ourselves 
more often taking down this than any other, and in no single instance do 
we remember to have been disappointed in our inquiries among its pages. 
Where a minister can have but one such work, it is our impression that, 
on the whole, whether for comprehensiveness or cheapness, this is best ; 
while its freshness of subjects, and its attention to the literature of its 
topics—always brought down to date—add peculiar value.” 

THE DAILY GLOBE, Boston, Mass., says : 

“The completion of this work is an event in the history of the religious 
literature of this country, and will be hailed with a general recognition of 
the wisdom of its conception, and the learning and ability of its execution. 
It is so scholarly in its plan and treatment, and of such distinguished 
merits, that it must remain at the head of all our theological publications. 
The library of every Scripture student may now possess a work incompar- 
able in the variety and fullness of its theological information and unequalled 
in its ability to satisfy daily reference.” 

THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES, Phila., Pa., says: 

“The second volume shows, even more clearly than the first, the super- 
iority of this ‘Cyclopedia’ over that of McClintock and Strong (its only rival 
in American literature) in brevity, evenness, and general accuracy. . . . 
A religious encyclopedia at once brief, broad, and reasonably complete.”’ 


IN FOUR’ VOLS:: 


In All, - - - - ” Ss 2Z20.00 
In All, - - ~ = - 26.00 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor I lace, 


N. Y. 








The Programme of Christianity. 


A New Address by HENRY Drumwonp, to be 
issued uniform with the previous booklets. 
Price, 85 cents. Just Ready. 


The Greatest Thing in the World. 
Leatherette, gilt top. Price, 35 cents, MTlus- 
trated Edition, cloth, price, $1.00. 

Pax Vobiscum. 

The Second of the Series of which “ The Great- 
est Thing in the World” is the First. Leather- 
ette, gilt top. Price, 35 cents. Illustrated 
Edition, cloth, $1.00. 

The Changed Life. 

An Address by Henry Drummond, The Third 
of the Series. Gilt top, leatherette. Price 35 
cents. 

Natural Law in the Spiritual World. 

By Henry DrummonD, F.R.S.E., F.G.8. Cloth, 
red top, title in gold. 458 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

‘First: A Talk with Boys. 


An Address delivered in Glasgow, to the Boys’ 
Brigade. Paper cover, 10 cents; $1.00 per 
dozen ; leatherette, silver edges, 35 cents. 


Bagster’s Second Innings. 





A Book for Boys. In Press. 


1 


Beautiful Thoughts from Henry Drummond. 
Selected and arranged for everyday reading. 
By ELizABETH CURETON. 18mo, bound in con- 
trast cloth, gold ink and silver side, 75 cents. 
Just Ready. 

AUTHOR'S ONLY EDITIONS. 


For sade by all booksellers, or sent by mail on receipt 
of price, 


JAMES POTT & CO., PUBLISHERS, 





14 & 16 Astor Place, New York, 


HENRY DRUMMOND'S WORKS. | BA CGSTER’S 
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In Eleven Editions. 
Various Prices, 





IEBACHERS’ BIBLE, 





Containing New Aids and New Concordance. Index Atlas, and 
the Complete Bagster Bible. 


PRONOUNCED BY FAR THE BEST 


BY THE HIGHEST AUTHORITIES. 


‘“* We consider the new Bagster Bible as the most convenient in form, the clearest ‘n print, and the best in its 
tables and helps. The Editor usesit himself, and recommends it to readers who wish to obtain a new Bible.” 
—Dnr. J. L. Huriavut, Editor The Sunday-School Journal, Our Youth. etc. 

“The superior excellence of the Bagster is seen in ‘ The Comprehensive Helps to Bible Study.’ It the * Con- 


tents’ of the ‘Oxrorp HELps’ there are 582 SunsEcts noted; in the BagsTer, there are 1,860." 


Advocate, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Christian 


“A perfect help to Bible Study. The best present.”"—Sunday-School Times. 


“It is just what a teacher wants. J do not see how 


it could be better.”—C. H. SpurGEON. 


AIDS TO BIBLE _ AND THEOLOGICAL STUDY, 


THE OLD DOCUMENTS and THE 
NEW BIBLE. A History of the Old Testament for 
the People. By J. P. Smytu, A.B., LL.B., etc. 

THe OLD TEsTAMENT. Old Hebrew Documents. Other 
Old Documents and their use in Biblical Criticism. 
The New Bible. A specimen of Biblical Criticism. 
Ten illustrations showing original manuscripts, Moa- 
bite Stone, ete., etc. 214 pages, with Index, 12mo, 
cloth. Price, $1.00. Seventh thousand. 

** A work of sound scholarship and useful criticism.” 

Professor Church History, University, Glasgow. 
“Students of the Bible and Christians throughout 

the world are deeply interested in the questions raised 

in this carefully compiled and lucidly written book, It 
isa timely publication.”—Leicester Journal, May 9th. 


By the Same Author. 
HOW WE COT OUR BIBLE. 


An Answer to Seetians Suggested by the New Re- 
vision. 4th Edition. Fortieth thousand. 12mo, 
eloth, with six Illustrations, 125 pages. Price, 50c. 
“Tt has the glow of a story. . « My interest 

never flagged from the first page to the last.’’— Bishop 

of Derry. 


RECORDS OF THE PAST. 
Being English Translations of the Assyrian and 
Egyptian Monuments. New Series. Under the Ed- 


itorship of Prof. Saycr, assisted by M. Le Pace 

Renovur, Prof. Maspero, Mr. Bupex, Mr. Prncues, 

Prof. OpPEeRT, and other distinguished Egyptian and 

Assyrian scholars. 

Vols. I.-IV. now ready. Vol. V. in the Press. 12mo, 
cloth. Price, $1.75 per volume. The Series will con- 
sist of Six Volumes. 

““There is something of interest for the student in 
every item of the contents of these volumes."*°—London 
Academy. 

‘* Every student of the Bible should read this series." 
—Bidlia. 


THE APOSTLE PAUL. 
A sketch of the Development of his doctrine from 
the French of Prof, A. Sabatier, Edited, with addit- 
| ional Essay on the Pastoral Epistles, by G. G. Findlay 
B.A. «mo, 492 pp. $2.00. Just Ready. 
Will abundantly repay the most careful study. Sheds 
a bright light on the life and work of the Great 
Apostle. 


PASTOR PASTORUM; OR THE 
SCHOOLING OF THE APOSTLES BY OUR LORD. 
By the Rev. Henry Latham, M.A., Cambridge, 12mo, 
| cloth, third edition, $1.50. 
“This is a very thoughtful and remarkable book.”’— 
London Guardian. 
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SUPPLIED BY ALL BOOKSELLERS OR SENT ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, POST-FREE. 





LAWYERS. 


eee 
| 


We append below a list of leading | 
lawyers in different portions of the United | 
States and Canada. | 

Legal business, collections, and local in- 
formation, will meet with prompt attention 
at their hands : 


HENRY C. TERRY; Bullitt Building, | 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

ORMOND RAMBO, Penn Mutual 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

CASSIUS K. BRENEMAN, St. Mary’s| 
and Pecan Sts., San Antonio, 
Tex. 

A. A. HUGHSON, Orangeville, Ont. 

WEED MUNRO, New York Life | 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

S. R. CHILD, Globe Building, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

J. H. VOORHEES, Metropolitan 
Block, Sioux Falis, South Dak. 

E. C. SCHWAN, Cleveland, Ohio. 

HARVEY & McDONALD, {5 Toronto 
St., Toronto, Canada. 

McPHILLIPS & WILLIAMS, Whet- 
ham Block, Vancouver, B. C. 

H. L. CHRISTY Cor. Fifth and Wylio 
Aves., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

NORRIS & HOWARD, Ernest & Cran- 
mer Building, Denver, Colo. 

CLARENCE A. BRANDENBURG, 412 
Fifth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

JAMES R. CHALLEN, 20 and 21 Law 

Exchange, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Sanford’s Perfect Heel Protector 


Adds 50¢ to the wearing quality of every 
air of shoes. No more uneven boot- 
eels. No discomfort. Nonoise. Send 

10c. for Sampie Pair, or 50c, for 6 Pairs 

with Chisel, &. WOODMAN CO. | 
P. O. Box 2872, Boston Mass. 








‘machine. 


JAMES POTT & CO., PUBLISHERS, 14 & 16 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


“Improvement the Order of the Age.” 


—— TH E— 





SMITH PREMIER 


TYPEWRITER 

is acknowledged by the best experts 
to be the only perfect writing 
It is full of new and in- 
genious devices. It has outstripped all 
competitors because it has none of the 
shortcomings and defects of the old 
Typewriters. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 





The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES* 


New York Cry, 291 Broapway. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 335 CHESTNUT ST. 
Cuicaeo, ILu., 154 MonROE Sr. 
Omana, NEB., ae FaRNAM Sr. 
PittspurGeH, Pa., 214 Woop 8r. 
DENVER, COL., 1627 Cuampa Sr. 
BaLTIMORE, MD., 11 East Bautrmore ST. 
Burra.o, N. Y. 44 NriaGARA 87. 
Rocuester, N. ¥., 407 Powers’ BLock. 
DeTrRorT. MIcH., 77 Woopwarp Avz. 
Bostox, Mass., 25 ScHOoL &r. 


| 
To Pastors and 
S. S. Superintendents. 


We have during 1891 supplied 1509 pastors and su- 
perintendents with thirty good books fresh from the 
press at an expense of less than $1 per month to 
each patron, Could fill this page with grateful 
words. Send for our Book Contract Plan, and 
prospectus of next 6 months issues. 

CRANSTON & STOWE, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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DIXON'S sane 
aucnces PENCILS 
GRA HITE 
Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads, 

If your stationer does not keep them, mention 7he Lit- 
| erary Digest and send 16c, in stamps, to Joseph Dixon, 
| Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J., for samples 
| worth double the money. 


THE GREAT 


CHURCH 
1 GH® 


y OIL,GAS 


ELECTRIC LICHT 


FRINK 
PEARL. ST N.¥ 


| PASTORS, 


Young—(or old) in need of Commentaries, and 
Standard Theological Worke ; please write Estill & Co., 
Mansfield, O., and hear their proposal. 


PEERLESS TACOMA, ltrs 
|in values. $5 MONTHLY FOR $100 LOTS, PAYS 
MUCH BETTER THAN SAVINGS BANKS. Address, 
le iess INVESTMENT CO., TACOMA, 
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Books Which Should be Found in Every Preacher's Library. 





“A tic Production.” 


Yorng’s “ Analytical Concordance to the 
Bible designed for the simplest reader of the Eng- 
lish Bible—exhibits 311,000 references; exceeds Cru- 
den’s Concordance by 118,000; marks 30,000 various 
readings in New Testament, and contains over 70,000 
Greek and Hebrew original words—all peeiyeiealiy 
under their English titles (Cruden’s not 
one—a lack greatly lessening its use/ulness to the criti- 
cal scholar), together with other original and highly 
— ene to PP ages oak bgp ar se is —— s 

com wi igantic uction,”’—Rev. 
Cc. Yh. Sieraeen. One fr vol 4to, printed on 
heavy paper. Price, in stout cloth binding, $5.00, 
trans tion free. Funk and Wagnalls Company, 
Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 





Historical Lights. 


History repeats itself in all affairs of life. To those 
who are not informed, it is generally the unexpected 
that-happens. ‘*Historical Lights,” a e 8vo book 
of 900 in large clear type, contains thousands of 
historical extracts selected from standard histories and 
biographies, #//ustrating 30,000 different ve, all 
arranged in cyclopedic form. bbe Chas. E, Little, 
author of ** Biblical Lights and Side Lights.” Of im- 
mense value to every student or —o mie observer of 
affairs, to every teacher, speaker, er, or preacher. 
“It is the best histori reference book ever pub- 
lished.”—Abram S. Hewitt. Price, carriage free, 
cloth, $5; sheep, $6.50. Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 





Biblical Lights and Side Lights. 

A Cyclopedia of ten thousand illustrations and thirty 
thousand cross references, consisting of fact, incident, 
and remarkable declarations taken from the Bible; for 
the use of those in every profession who, for illustra- 
tive purposes, desire senllg access to the numerous inci- 
dents and striking statements contained in the Bible— 
students, teachers, public speakers, lawyers, minister.s 
and others. Pre by Rey. Charles E. Little (Au- 
thor of “Historical Lights,” etc.). “It ranks next 
to a concordance.”’— Rev. C. H. ot ge Royal 8vo. 
620 pp. Price, cloth, $4.00; Library sheep, $5.00, 
Funk & W lis Company, Publishers, 18 and 20 
Astor Place, N. Y. 





Literal Translation of the Bible. 


The literal and idiomatic English translation of the 
Bible, by Robert Young, LL.D., author of the great 
** Analytical Concordance to the Bible,” differs from 
all other versions,and is an important translation. 
** Many infidel arguments against some of the leading 
doctrines of the Bible are at once answered, simply by 
the correct egy | of the Hebrew phrases.’”” Adam 
Stuart, Muir, D.D. Octavo, cloth. Price, $4.00, 

tage free. Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 
8 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 





Kurtz’s “Church History” 

The celebrated work of Prof. Johann Henrich Kurtz, 

of ma voy A “Kurtz's Church History,”’ translated by 
Lay —_ page Ps is nm pry , complete 
n 8 vols., ., Cloth; per vol. ; the set, $6. 
Carriage free. PB specially adapted for the average 
studentof Church history, who will find in it much 
valuable information compactly stated.’’—New York 
Tribune. Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 18 
and 20 Astor Place, N. Y, 





Both Sides of the Question. 
E. J. Wheeler's book, ‘Prohibition, the Principle, 
the Policy and the Party,” is a study of the 
and the law. It analyzes and 
disposes of the questions at issue in a manner at once 
complete and incontrovertible. ‘I am delighted with 
it."—Bishop John F. Hurst. 12mo, cloth, 227 pp. 
Price, 75 cen’ t-free. Funk & Wgnalis Company, 
Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Ye 





Moses and His Recent Critics. 


Aseries o? 12 essays by as many eminent scholars, 
n the various denominations, discusses the 
cube ted by Talbot W. a _ D an) 
pages. Price, ree. “ 
Drofound iuierest."Ohurch Review . ¥. Funk & 
* eer Company, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, 
ate . 





The Greatest Fight in the World. 


Rey. C. H. Spu m’s Conference Address, from 
“Fight the Good Fight of Faith.’'—1 Tim, vi. ,12. 
—A valuable treatise, combating the. anti-Biblical 
spirit of thetimes. 12mo, leatherette, 64 pp., 35 cents, 

t-free. Funk & W ls Company, Tbublishers, 
8 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


IS YOUR GHURGH IN DEBT? | 


Chapters XXXIII. and XXXIV. of Stall’s 
‘¢ METHODs OF CHURCH WORK,”’ is of much value 
as an aid in discovering how best to get out of 
deht and to keep out of debt. Under “‘ How to 
pe Church Debts,’”’ the following sub-heads will 

ndicate the scope of the work : 

Preaching on the Subject—A bape Policy— 
Pastor’s Part in the Work—Choice of Plan—Sub- 
scription Plan—Forms of Subscription—Another 
Form—Selecting a Comesinaes—Gumgestions to 
Committees—Note Subscription Plan—Sugges- 
tions —Tax-List Plan—Advantages—Objections— 
Apportioning Plan—Share Plan—Envelope Sub- 
scription Plan—Sinking Fund Plan—Pastoral 
Letter Plan—Monthly Collection Plan—Mortgage 
Donation Plan—Church-paper Appeal Plan—Can- 
vassing Plan—The Defrauding Plan—Church En- 
tertainment Plan, etc. 

Under ‘** How to Keep Churches out of Debt,”’ 
the following sub-heads will show the extent the 
treatment the subject receives in the chapter: 

Established Churches—The Pew System—Pew Rent- 
ing—Against Pew Renting—Modes of Pew Renting— 
At Auction—Public Rental, not at Auction—Sittings 
for the Poor—Seat Rental Agreemeft—Pew Rent 
Notices—Collecting Pew Rents—Payment in Envel- 
opes—To Provide for Deficiencies—The Free Pew 
System—Volun Contributions—Annual Subscrip- 
tion—Permanent Subscription—The Envelope System 
—An Estimate—Securing Pledges—A System Unitin 
the Local and Foreign Work—The Bellefonte Metho 
—Advantages of the System--How to Introduce the 
System—Pledges and Collections, etc. 

The author sorts and sifts the ifs and buts, 
whens and wheres, pros and cons, whys and 
wherefores of each item, and so goes into detail 
as to enable each reader easily to judge for him- 
self what under the circumstances is best and 
wise to do. 

‘Methods of Church Work ” is described, and 
brief particulars of its % >! other subjects and 
chapters are given below. It isundenominational, 
and treats of methods of church work, religious, 
social, and financial, The author is a clergyman 
of wide experience and observation. 








“In this work,” the Christian Union, N. Y., says: 
‘““The results of experience are associated with an 
imposing array of facts gleaned by observation and 
inquiry, and there is hardly a phase of Christian labor 
within the limits of Church development which does 
not find adequate and intelligent treatment.” 

‘It is stimulating, helpful, worth its weight in gold 
to any minister. —N. Y. Christian Intelligencer. 


METHODS OF CHURCH WORK. 


Religious, Social, Financial, and Undenominational. 
By Rev. Syivanvus Stati, A.M. 


Author of ‘* Pastor’s Pocket Record,’’ ‘‘ Minister’s 
Hand-Book to Lutheran Hymns,” and Editor of 
‘“‘Lutheran Year-Book and Historical Quarterly.”’ 


Svo, Cloth, 304 pp., $1.50. Post Free, 








EXAMINE THE TABLE OF CONTENTS: 


Partl. Organization. Importance of Method in 
Church Work—How to Makea Working Church. 

PartTIl. Saving the Young.—How to Reach and 
Save the Young—Society of Christian Endeavor—The 
White-Cross Army—The White-Ribbon Army—The 
Young Christians’ Association—The Boys’ Brigade. 

ParTIIl. Religious Meetings.—How to Secure the 
Attendance of Outsiders and Members—The Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper—Sermons to Children— 
The Prayer Manting--Comage Prayer Meetings— 
Meetings for Men Only—The Christian Nature of the 
Young—Meetings and Classes for Bible Study—Young 
People’s Prayer oy "Rornentagy Service—The Class 
Meeting—Temperance Meetings. 

Revivals.—Preparations for Revivals—The Use of 
Books and Tracts—Brief Outlines and Texts for Revi- 
vals—Work in the Inquiry Meeting — The Care of 
Young Converts—Joiningthe Church. 

Part IV. Social Meetings. — Literary and Social 
Meetings—Reading Circles, Congregational Libraries, 
etc.—Chautauqua, Lakeside, and Other Classes. 

ART V. Pastor's Aids.—Deaconesses — Training 
Schools in the United States—The King’s Daughters— 
Parochial Work for Men and Women—Parish Papers 
and Printer’s Ink—What the Church Officers Can and 
Should Do. 

Part VI. Financial—How to Pay Church Debts— 
How to Keep Churches Out of Debt—How to Raise 
Money for Missions and Benevolent Work—The Sab 


bath Collection—The Tithe, Free-Will Offering and 
Anes 
Part VII. Benevolent Work.—Guild’s Working- 


men’s Clubs—Beneficial Societies—Loan Relief—In- 








dustrial Training—Work Among the Sick. 


English Hymns: their Authors and His 
tory. 


Rev. Sam’l W. Duffield’s book, “English Hymns, 
their Authors and History,” treats of over 1,500 popular 
—_ hymns. cites first lines of all, and gives a mass 
of information cencerning them ; biographical notes, 
etc., etc. 8vo, cloth, nearly 800 pages. Price, $3.00, 
postage free. Funk and Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 
18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 





Latin Hymn Writers and Their Hymns. 


Of ** Latin Hymn Writers and Their Hymns,”’ by 
the late Samuel W. Duffield, D.D., The Jndependeni, 
New York, in a six column review of the volume, 
justly says: ‘It is a book that fills a gap hitherto 
yawning, and lays claim to literary graces that were 
absent from all previous volumes upon hymnology.”’ 
8vo, cloth, over pp. Price $3.00 post-free. unk 
& Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor 
Place, N. Y. 





Before an Audience. 


Amateur and Professional public speakers find valua- 
ble assistance from the following : ‘* Essentials of Elo- 
cution,’’ by Alfred Ayres, Cloth, 60cents. ‘ Before an 
Audience; or, the Use of the Will in Public Speak- 
ing,” a remarkable book by Nathan Sheppard. ‘ It 
hnocks the flinders the theories of elocutionists.’'"—7he 
New York Evangelist. Cloth, 75cents. ‘* The Throne 
of Eloquence ; Great Preachers, Ancient and Modern,” 
by Paxton Hood. Cloth, 470 pages. Price, $2.00. post- 
free. Funk and Wagnal]s Company, Publishers, 18 and 
20 Astor Place, N. Y. 





The Fourfold Gospel. 


A marvellous symmetry and completeness is ob- 
tained by J. Glentworth Butler, D.D. (Author of 
Butler's Bible Work), in consolidating the Gos- 
pels, weaving them iuto a single continuous narra- 
tive, with exact accuracy in the useof The Text with- 
out adding or omitting. ‘“‘The Fourfold Gospel,’’ 
12mo, cloth, 212 pp., with maps, index, etc. Price, 75 
post free, Funk and Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 18 
and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


Eastern Proverbs and Emblems. 


The book having the above title is unique, entertain- 
ing, practical and forcible; compiled from 1,000 scat- 
tered vols., and drawn from the depths of the natural 
and popular mind, it serves to apply and affix great 
spiritual and natural truths. 12mo, cloth, 280 pages. 

rice, $1.00. Postage free. ** The accumulated wisdom 
of the centuries, not only interesting, but useful.”’— 
Journal of Education, Boston. Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


Worth Thoughtful Reading. 


Centuries of striving after truth in religion and 
morals, apart from Revelation and the light of the 
Scriptures, are disclosed in ‘*‘ Hindu Philosophy, Popu- 
larly Explained.” The Orthodox Systems. By Ram 
Chandra Bose, A.M. (native of Lucknow, India). “A 
most conclusive argument in behalf of the Christian 
faith.’’—Episcopal Register, Philadelphia. 12mo, cloth, 
420 pp. Price, $1.50, postage free. Funk & Wagnalls, 
Company, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N, Y. 





The Ethics of Marriage, 


Thousands who sadly need the lesson it imparts 
know not yet of the existence of the valuable book 
entitled ‘‘Ethics of Marriage.” By H. S. Pomeroy, 
M.D. Introduction by Rev. Joseph T. Duryea. DD. 
Prefatory note by Thomas Addis Emmet, M.D.. LL.D., 
but it is quietly finding its way where it must do much 
ae in arresting the destruction of unborn human 

fe. Husbands and wives, pastors and _ preachers 
should read it. ‘Should reach its hundred-thousandth 
edition,”—Chicago Journal. 12mo, cloth, 190 -pp. 
Price, $1.00; postage free. Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 





The Book of Job. 


The 17th vol. of Dr. Parker’s ‘‘ People’s Bible” con- 
sists of eloquent pastoral and sermonic comments and 
essays in detail of all the various features of the Book 
of Job, followed by 38 pages of hints and suggestions 
of great value toteachers. Makesa splendid sample 
vol. Send for a copy. 8vo, cloth, 454 pp., $1.50, free 
delivery. Funk & agnalls Company, Publishers, 
18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 
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t2”"OF GREAT VALUE TO PASTORS." 
READY ABOUT DECEMBER 1st.—ORDER NOW. 


\ nf ADY—— UNDAY 0R—— 


CORD ERVICES LIFTY YEARS, 


Large Quarto, Cloth, Over 100 pp., 
Price, $1.50, Post Free. 




















Prefatory Notes by the Author. Read them Carefully Through. 


**DezaAR BRETHREN IN THE PASTORATE: 

“The Ready Reference Record is an outgrowth of experience, the system having been fol- 
lowed by me for some years past in connection with my regular pastoral duties, and on the whole 
found to be the moat satisfactory method that I have yet seen, preserving a yearly record of such 
data. 

“*Since most pastors keep some sort of a record of the matters referred to, it occurred to me 
therefore that what I had found so suitable in my own case might be appreciated by a wider circle 
of my brethren. 

“Mary a pastor will be glad to have such a concise record, a glance at which will be sufficient 
to show him the scope of his pulpit ministration during the year—the scripture selections, the ser- 
mon’s subject and the sacred songs, etc. 

** A pastor can see at a glance how often during the year he has been absent from his own pul- 
pit and at same time note the name of * supply.’ 

‘*Many an incoming pastor, too, will be glad of the opportunity of looking over the ‘ Record’ 
of his predecessor, for a hint respecting the topics recently treated in the pulpit which he has 
come to serve, thus avoiding useless repetition. 

“The ‘ Record * will enable neighboring preachers also much more easily to compare notes. 

** A son who has followed his father into the ministry will be pleased to have the helpful sug- 
gestions of the old paternal * Record,’ and should it be but partially filled, may begin his own where 
his father left off. 

* But the chief value of the ‘ Record’ will be discovered when a pastor wishes to make a 
resumé of a quarter of a century's labors. 

“*The Ready Reference Record’ surpasses all those heretofore offered when you consider its 
simplicity, its conciseness, its cheapness, its availability, and the length of time that it lasts. 

‘In using the ‘ Record,’ therefore, time, labor and money are saved,and yet space enough is 
allowed for all that an ordinary pastor would care to note. Should any one, keeping a ‘ Record’ 
hitherto, care to have it preserved in this form, he could have it transcribed by leaving a sufficient 
number of pages at the beginning of the ‘ Record ° for the purpose. 

*** The ‘ Record’ is so simple in its method of working, and yet so complete, that but little ex- 
planation is necessary. To fill out the space allotted for the Services of one Sabbath will be a suf- 
ficient example for the entire year : 
































| 
WHERE AND WHEN Num- SCRIPTURE READ. Sones 
PREACHED. DaTE. TEXT AND TOPIC OF SERMON 
S. B. Rer’p J. C. | BER, (OR NAME OF SUPPLY). | Suxe 
| 
1s9l. Ex. 14: 1-20, 15: 1-18 924 
A.M. 210 7 747 
Ex. 14: 15 * * Forward | y 424 
JANUARY. ‘ i—- ae —- 
1 Pet. 2: | 41 
PM 211 - ——__—______ 213 
i on 2 Pet. 1: ‘BT “Character Building.’ 405 
—— | — TT — en . — 
| 856 
A.M. 212 o 350 
1 Thess. ‘b: 21 ** Reason in Religion.”* 342 
FEBRUARY. 1 ——— | - -—— - — - 
“Rev. | Isaac P. Brokaw. °29 
P.M. Vo —— 388 
“ Power to Forgive Sin.” 458 











“ Fraternally, é Wm. D. Grant.” 


“Sours BERGEN REFORMED CHuRcH, Jersey City, N. J., Oct., 1891.” 

The above example is also given in the book itself, the more than one hundred pages of which, 
containing the forms for regular use for fifty years, are large quarto in size ; paper excellent; bind- 
ing, stout cloth, etc. 











THE HOYT-WARD CYCLOPEDIA OF QUOTATIONS. 


Prose and Poetry. 


20,000 QUOTATIONS, 50,00( 000 LINES OF CONCORDANCE. 





HE STANDARD WORK IN QUOTATIONS. 


It is a Cyclopedia oi Practical Quotations, E nglish 
and Latin, with an Appendix, containing Proverbs 
from the Latin and Modern Languages; Law and 
Ecclesiastical Terms and Significations ; Names, Dates 
and Nationality of Quoted Authors, etc., with copious 
Indices, etc., etc. 

“The only standard book of quotations. For con- 
venience onl aeabehaoen the work cannot, to our mind, 
be surpassed, and it must Jong remain the standard | 
among its kind, ranking side by side with, and being 
equally indispensable in every well-ordered library, as 


Geo. W. Childs says: 
idea *’ of Cyclopedia of 

Oliver Wendell 
pedia of Quotations 
volume.” 

Abram S. Hewitt says: 
tions is ** simply astonishing.”’ 


uotations, 
olmes writes: 
s a 


Royal 8vo, over 900 pp. 
PRICES: 





Worcester’s or Webster's Dictionary, Roget’s Thesaurus, Cloth, - m - . ss - _$ 500 
and Crabb’s Synonyms.”—Boston Post. Law Sheep - . . . é 7.0 
™ Half Morocco, - - - - 8 co 
Pres, Noah Porter, D. D.. says: Cyclopedia Full Morocco - ° “ d - 2000 
»f Quotations is “fa help and a pleasure CARRIAGE FREE, 
FUNK & WAGN ALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 18-20 Astor Place, New York. 


“Impossible to give full 


; The Cyclo- 
‘““massive and teeming 


Cyclopedia of Quota- 


Special Reiiced Price List 


— OF — 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY'S 


COMMENTARIES 


— ON THE — 


INTERNATIONAL §. §. LESSONS 


FOR 1892 


ist QUARTER. 


Delitzsch’s Biblical Commentary on the 
Prophecies of Isaiah,—By Professor Franz 
Detirzscu, D.D., authorized translation from the 
third edition, by Rev. James Denney, B.D. Vol. L, 
including Chap. i, to Chap. xxxv. 1C, 8vo, cloth, 520 
pp.,; $1.88. 

“Scholarly, exhaustive, profound, 
—Zion's Herald, Boston. 
Parker’s People’s Bible. By Joseru Parker, 
D.D., of London, Vol. XX. Containing Isaiah, 
Chap. I.- XXVI., inclusive: also Ecclesiastes and 
The Song of Songs; and Vol. XXI., containing 
Isaiah from Chap, XXVI. to Jeremiah XIX. 8vo, 
cloth, 456 and 460 pp., $1.15. 
** Homiletical rather than critical, but full of homely 
philosophy, wit, and common sense, and pervaded by 
the reverent spirit of earnest Christian faith.” 
berland Presbyterian, Nashville. 


2d QUARTER. 


Spurzeon’s Treasury of David.—C ontaining 
an Original Exposition of the Book of Psalms; a 
Collection of Illustrative Extracts from the whole 
range of literature; a series of Homiletical hints 
upon almost every verse, By Rev. Cuarves H. Spur- 
GEON. 8vo, cloth. Vols. 1to4 containing Psaums 1 


to 103 (inclusive), 1,928 pp., cloth, $6.00 ; sheep, $8.25 


and reverent.”’ 


per vol., 


—Cwm- 


Lf you order the full set of I vols. at same time, send 
Sor cloth, $10.50 ; sheep, $14.45. (The regular price 
per vol. ts cloth, $2; per set, $14; sheep, $2.75; per set, 
$19.25). 


‘* The most important and practical work of the age 
on the Psalter.”"—PAilip Schaf’, D.D. 

Parker’s People’s Bible.—By Joseru Parker, 
D.D., of London, Vol, XVIII., contains Tue Psat- 
TER. 8 vo, cloth, 464 pp. $1.15. 


Delitzsch’s Biblical Commentary on the 
Psalms.—By Prof. Franz Deirzscu, From the 
latest edition. Revised by the author. Translated 
by Rev. David Eaton, M.A., and Rev. James E. 
Duguid. 8vo, cloth, 8 vols, 1,511 pp. For the 3 
vols, $4.50. 

“Of the many commentaries on the Psalms this is 
undoubtedly he most complete and trustworthy.” 
Reformed Quarterly Review, Philadelphia. 
Pusey’s Daniel the Prophet.—Nine Lectures 

delivered in the Divinity School of the University of 

Oxford, with copious Notes. By Prof. E. B. Pusey, 

D.D. 8vo, cloth, 519 pp. $2.25. 

**Itis the most learned, able, and instructive com- 
mentary on that portion of Scripture.”"—Pref. Henry 
Green Princeton. 


Fouk & Wagnalls Company Publishers 


18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 





“= UR COUNTRY 


The Createst ook : of the Century on 


140th Thousand. Re vised ed rica. based on the Census 
of 1890, and the first general application of its revelations 
to the great questions of the day, All booksellere, and 
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mailed post-paid on receipt of the price by 


The Baker & Taylor 0o,, 740 Broadway, N. Y. 
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A Word to Clergymen. 


‘THE CLERGYMAN is always looked up to as a well-informed, prudent, safe guide in 
matters generally. His very calling demands not only a knowledge of affairs of to- 
day, but that long-headed forethought which takes the future into account. 

And yet there is one question which is often asked by those in position to know the 
facts, and that is: ‘‘ Why do so many clergymen postpone or neglect altogether that most 
important of temporal concerns—the providing for the loved ones of the home-circle when 
death shall have removed the head of that circle?” 

During life and health everything seems bright and our comforts secure. Have you 
ever stopped to picture the condition and the necessities of those loved ones when you are 
removed? When the matter of life insurance has come to be a recognized part of every 
prudent man’s life plan, how almost criminal is the neglect to avail of its benefits ! 

Between now and January first clergymen are offered special terms by The American 
Temperance Life Insurance Association of New York City. They are as follows: When 
a Member enters this Company there is a Membership Fee to be paid, running from 
$8.00 to $20.00, according to the amount insured. This Fee will be remitted to all clergymen 
entering before the date named. The object of the Association is to enable persons of correct 
habits to obtain insurance at the reduced cost made possible by the temperate life they lead. 

_ Give this subject your thought and act upon your convictions. Full particulars will 
cheerfully be sent you on request. Write now. 


seer ed Tete. THE AMERICAN TEMPERANCE INSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
Home Office, 187 Broadway, New York. 








Frank Delano, 
President. 


THE DOLLAR TYPEWRITER *"" 


Style of Type and number of Characters used in the Dollar Typewritc> 
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GREAT MODERN 


WONDER! 





















A perfect and practical machine exactly as shown in cut. 
and writes rapidly with practice,—15 to 25 words a minute. 
automatic Feed and Ink Roll. 
PAPER. a? Sample of work and large Catalogue FREE. Packed in wooden case by Express for 


Does work equal to the most expensive machines 

Takes foolscap sheet. Uses copying Ink. Has 

Size, 8x4x9 inches. DON’T WAIT but order TO-DAY and MENTION THIS 

$1 .003 by Mail 15 cents extra for Postage. IT HAS COME TO STAY! 50,000 sold in the past 
months. Everyone delighted; Hundreds of testimonials on file at our office. 


READ WHAT A CLERGYMAN AND OTHERS SAY OF ITS MERITS = percnvhottasno type- 
writer, it is invaluable, supplying the want for acheap machine for a hundred incidental uses. The work it does 


equals in quality that of the most expensive while its speed depends on the skill of the operator. 
“The Dollar Typewriter received by mail in good condition. I am well pleased withit. It is a marvel of 


rfection for the price. I use it daily in writing in French and English. Alignment is perfect as you see.” 
ev. E, BRUNEL, Pitre. St. Valere, Arthabaska Co., Que. 
YOU should have one. Typewritten letters receive best attention, and are seldom lostin the mails. The 
best educator for the young. Satisfaction guaranteed. A SPLENDID CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


R.H.INCERSOLL & BRO., 65 CORTLANDT ST., N. Y. CITY. 








“Sound in Philosophy and practical to the highest degree.’’—Bishop John H. 
46 
t ison, BS 


ae : 
Inval le t i **_John K. 
Byalvebie to one w o.desirgs thoroughly to cultivate the mind. ohn K 


ever seen a book that rize mor .’—Frank Jarvis, Principal Public 
ttle Creck Sowa. ip ore highly , 


THE MASTERY OF MEMORIZING 


Read the best thoughts on Memory Training. It will pay you. Prospectus free. 
JAMES P. DOWNS, Publisher, R. 44, 243 Broadway, New York. 


$1 $f 














Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Prepared according to the directions of 
Prof. E. N. HORSFORD. 

This preparation recom- 
mended by Physicians as a most 
excellent and agreeable tonic and 
appetizer. It nourishes and in- 
vigorates the tired brain and body, 
imparts renewed energy and 
vitality, and enlivens the fune- 
tions. 


Dr. EPHRAIM BATEMAN, Cedarville, N. J., 
Says: 


‘*T have used it for several years, not only 


is 


|in my practice, but in my own individual 


case, and consider it under all circumstances 
one of the best nerve tonics that we possess. 
For mental exhaustion or overwork it gives 
renewed strength and vigor to the entire 
system.” 

Descriptive pamphlet sent free on applica- 


| tion to 


Rumford Chemical Works,Providence,R.1. 


Beware of Substitutes and 
Imitations. 
CAUTION: Be Sure the word 
*“HORSFORD'S”" is PRINTED 
on thelabel,. All others are spuri- 
ous. NEVER SOLD IN BULK. 
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A most delightful ladies’ ¢ 
magazine, tach number, 
containing from 24 to 827 
large four-column_ pages, 
bound in an artistic cover. # 
The Housewife gives¢ 
more for the money than 
any other publication. It 
entertains with the most 
delightful stories. It in- 
structs by answering ques- 
tions on all subjects inter- 7 
esting to its patrous. The 
most gifted writers in all’ 
the Eqgactmente of social 
life, e cannot begin to 
tell youabout itin thisad- 
vertisement, . One woman 
expresses it when she writes 
tous, *‘ Each number is so 
much better than the pre- 
ceding 1 do not know what 
you will do by and by ’’¢ 
Everything pertaining tos 
woman’s.workand woman’s 3 
pleasure wiil be foundin it 
pages, treated by such# 
writers as; 4 
EvzasetH Stuart PHELPS, ¢ 
MARION HARLAND, 4 
Rose Terry Cooke, , 
, 
4 
, 





Harriett Prescorr Srorroro, 
Mary Lowe Dickinson, 
Mary Kye DALLAs, 
Euza C. A. ATwooo, ¢ 
Mary A. Denison: Aesi€é M. GANNETT, , 
Cora STUART WHEELER, Lucy C. LILLIE, AND OTHERS. 
Every department in charge of a special editor, Every A, 
article contributed expressly for The Housewife % 
by the best talent obtainable, Every lady reader of 4 
this advertisement can obtain The Housewife on¢ 
trial three months, ABSOLUTELY FREE, by sending six 4 
cents in postage stamps to pay the postage. We7Z 
charge you nothing forthe magazine, the six cents is % 
for postage and mailing only. This is a grand offer 4 
and you should notletitpass. You will be delighted 4 
with The Housewife when you receive it, 
at once and say 
paper. Address, 


THE HOUSEWIFE, 81 Warren St., New York. / 
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POLITICAL. 


PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE—WHICH? 
THE Hon. HENRY CaAsBotr LODGE, M.C. 


Arena, Boston, November. 


REE Traders treat their pet theory as if it were an exact 
F science and a great moral question. They not only 
believe it to be true, but seem to assume it to be also new. As 
a question of national economic policy, it shonld be freed from 
confusion and cloudiness and looked at exactly as it is. 

The question of free trade or protection is in no sense a 
moral one. The great free-trade prophet, Adam Smith, was 
under no confusion of mind upon this point when he wrote 
about political economy. He knew that he was dealing with 
questions of a selfish character, of an enlightened selfishness, 
no doubt, but none the less questions of self-interest. He 


never thought of putting his political economy on a piane of 
pure morality. The manufacturers of England believed that 
free trade would be profitable, but it soothed them to be 
the 


Manchester School came the attempt to give to the entire 


assured that the system was also highly moral. From 
free-trade system a moral coloring, for which the narrow ques- 
tion of the repeal of the corn laws afforded an opportunity. 
Most of our own free traders are devout followers of the Man- 
chester School, and take all their teachings and practices with 
little discrimination. Adam Smith’s distinction was a broad 
and sound one; and, deeply important as political economy 
and tariff questions are, they are in nosense.matters of morals ; 
but purely questions of self-interest, of profit and loss, and can 
be properly decided on these grounds alone. 

The assumption that political economy is an exact science 
is wholly misleading. Political economy covers a wide range 
of subjects, of which the tariff is only one; but in none of its 
branches is it an exact science. There may bea philosophy of 
political economy as there is of history; there may be scientific 
methods of dealing with it, and certain economic laws, subject 
to many exceptions, which we may consider to be established ; 
but the exact-science notion isthe misconception of cloistered 
learning, which can build impregnable systems where there are 
none toattack them, but which has no idea of the practical diffi- 
culties which they will encounter from an unsympathetic world, 
which will cause them to meet innumerable objections besides 
those conceived by their framers. New facts are constantly 
coming up to modify old conclusions, as well as new condi- 
tions, the effect of which it is impossible to foresee. 

Again, there is nothing very new to-day in the question of 
free trade or protection. The subject is one that has long been 
under consideration. It has received great developments in 
the last hundred years, and is still so far from the last word 
that it is safest not to be too dogmatic about it. 

What is the condition of the 
in its practical aspect ? 


question of free trade to-day 
It has had in England a trial of fifty 
years under the most favorable circumstances. 
has been its success in practice? 


How brilliant 
It certainly has not been 
such an overwhelming success as to convince any other civil- 
ized nation of its merits. England stands alone to-day, as she 
has for the last fifty years, the one free-trade nation in the 
world. Possibly England, of all the nations, may be right and 
everybody else wrong, but there is at least a division of opinion 
so respectable that we are warranted in assuming that there 
are two sides to the question. 

The general policy of the United States has been to give 
encouragement to the domestic producer and manufacturer, 
and maintenance to high rates of wages, by laying duties in 
such a way as to discriminate in their favor against those out- 
side. The result, speaking broadly, has been to put this country 
as a competitor into countless lines of new industries. The 


‘ effect of such competition, added to that already existing in 
the rest of the world, has been to reduce the world’s prices in 


the products of those industries according to well-known laws 


of competition, Hence comes the lowering of prices to the 


consumer in protected articles, a fact which is the cause to the 
free trader of much satiric laughter because he can neither 


deny nor explain it. If the protection of nascent industries at 


the beginning of this century was a sound policy, then it is a 
sound policy to such industries to-day. 

rhe writer closes his paper with several elaborate detailed tables, calculated 
to show the results of the tariff of 1890: as to whether the new industries designed 
to be encouraged by the McKinley Bill have begun to start, and whether the Bill 
has raised prices as its opponents claimed it would. The first table gives the 
prices of thirty-five of the most commmonly-used cotton fabrics 
industries), six months before the Bill took effect and 


(all protected 
at the time of writing. It 
shows that in all of the thirty-five (the trade name of each being given) there has 


been a decline in price ranging from 14 of a cent to 114 cents per yard, The 
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second table gives the comparative prices of ninety of what the writer calls “‘the 
articles which enter most largely into the cost of living,’’ for the week ending 
August 209, 1891, and the week ending August 30, 1890. This table shows an 
advance in the prices of the following: Wheat and Rye Flour, Corn, Cod, Her- 
ring, Hay, Oat Straw, Dyes (N. Hayti), Sperm Oil, Whale Oil, Lard, Pork, 
Butter, Cheese, Potatoes, Havana Wrappers, Sumatra Do., Tea, Coffee, Beef ; 
and-a decline in Oats, Shorts, Cotton, Print Cloths, Mackerel, Rye Straw, Hemp, 
Manilla, Jute, Hides (domestic and foreign), Hops, Opium, Hemlock Bark, 
Pig Iron, Lead, Copper, Spelter, Leather (all kinds), Molasses, Sugars, I.umber, 
‘Turpentine, Littseed, Beef, Hams, Rice. Rubber, Cornstarch, Wool, Eggs, 
Onions, Squash, Apples, Mutton, Veai; while the others remain unchanged. 

Further tables show the starting of the following new industries, during the 
three months immediately following October 1, 1890: Shoe and Leather Manufac- 
tories, 15 ; Cotton Mills, 19; Woolen Mills, 21 ; Pottery and Glass, 15; Paper and 
Pulp, 14; Iron and Steel, 16; Metal Working, 6; Machinery and Hardware, 32; 
Tin Plate, 6. "The writer gives the location of the above in all cases, and in most 
cases the name of the company or firm. His final table shows that the total 
imports of the United States for the nine months ending June 30, 1891, exceeded, 
by $31,436,100, those for the same period in 1890.]} 





THE OFFICIAL BALLOT IN ELECTIONS 
Henry T. BLAKE, 
New Englander-and Yale Review, New Haven, November. 


HE compulsory use of a single official ballot known as 
“the blanket ballot” has now been adopted in thirty 
States, not including New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut, 
where “ multiple ballots,” or a separate ballot for each political 
organization, are required, Having substantially superseded 
the. former methods of suffrage in this country, its operation 
and effects are matters of deep concern. There are grave rea- 
sons for believing that the use of this system, whether in 
“blanket” or “ multiple” ballot form, is wrong in principle, 
and must sooner or later be abandoned. 

The official ballot system completely abrogates the very pur- 
poses which it professes primarily to seek, viz.: the right of 
independent voting, and the overthrow of “the machine” in 
politics. It elevates the caucus intoa position of despotic and 
legalized sovereignty, and fastens “ bossism ” on the shoulders 
of party politics. To keep the official ballot within practical 
limits the law necessarily requires that it contain only such 
names as have been regularly nominated by the established 
parties and by duly organized independent political associa- 
tions. The time for calling the caucus is in the hands of the 
**machine,” and is ordinarily at as late a day as possible, leav- 
ing the least opportunity for the organization of independent 
political movements. Such movements, to secure representa- 
tion upon the official ballot must be supported bya certain 
number (specified by law) of duly qualified and certified elec- 
tors signing their names to the independent nominations. 
This, of course, effectually checks the progress of any genuine 
revolt within the party against the “ machine.” 

When the nominations have been received by the designated 
State officials, it devolves upon them to prepare the official 
ballot. In case of conflicting tickets from the same party, each 
claiming to be regular, these officials decide which shall go on 
the ballot and which shall be suppressed. This determination 
is made final by law, although the officials may be personally 
as well as politically interested. Can the political virtue of a 
board of State officials be always trusted, under such opportun- 
ities to cripple their opponents? 

If the blanket ballot is used, shall the different candidates 
be grouped according to party, or according to the office to be 
voted for? If the party grouping is used secrecy in voting is 
likely to be defeated; if the other method is employed the 
voter will be confused and commit innumerable errors. 

The enormous cost of printing and distributing the official 
ballot for the New York election (1890) astonished and dis- 
mayed its staunchest advocates. It was claimed that had it 
been a “ blanket” instead of a “ multiple” ballot the expense 
would have been less. At the election in a small Long Island 
town the ballots supplied to each voter when placed together 
measured twelve feet in length. Over a ton of paper was con- 
sumed for the ballots of this town. Would it have been less 
expensive or more convenient if these twelve feet of tickets 
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had been printed on one piece, to be handled and pondered 
over by the voter and afterwards stuffed bodily into the ballot- 
box? An official blanket ballot for the next presidential 
election would contain 180 names upon the ballot and a blank 
space sufficiently large for thirty-six names more for indepen- 
dent voting, and would necessarily be at least a foot wide and 
four feet long! If the nominations for State and local officers 
were placed upon the same ballot the size would be greatly 
increased. A d/anket ballot truly, and likely to prove a wet 
blanket to many an independent or deliberate voter who finds 
himself with it in a dim closet, required to select and mark the 
fifty or sixty candidates of his choice, or to write in their 
names distinctly and correctly and fold his ballot in legal form, 
all within ten minutes. 

In Indiana, last year, the ballots rejected on account of 
errors were estimated at twenty thousand, and six thousand 
more were protested as doubtful. In Rhode Island they 
amounted to from five to ten per cent. of the whole polling, 
and in some districts of New York to a similar proportion, In 
New York a blanket paster is allowed—a complete party ticket 
which can be simply stuck with its own gum over the face of 
official ballot. The use of the paster tends to defeat secrecy 
in voting. 

In counting the official ballots, extraordinary difficulty is 
experienced, and in many cases it is impossible to determine 
the intent of the voter. The majority must be large, indeed, 
to preclude that most odious and profitless of all controversies, 
a disputed election. 

The general and premature adoption of this system is to be 
regretted, not merely on account of intrinsic defects and dan- 
gers, but because it stands in the way of another system, tested 
by experience and proved to combine the merits of simplicity, 
efficiency, and economy, with that absolute secrecy which the 
official ballot fails to secure. We mean the compulsory uni- 
versal use of the officzal envelope in connection with the retiring 
booth, as the only apparatus supplied by the State to the voter. 
Among all the complaints and wrangles which have grown out 
of the Jate election in Connecticut and which have without 
exception been caused by the official ballot, not a criticism has 
appeared from any quarter against the official envelope and 
the booth, which were also in use. With these the official 
ballot is superfluous. When the voter emerges from the booth, 
with his vote inclosed in a sealed envelope, no person but him- 
self knows or can know what is contained in that inclosure. 
He expresses a “ freeman’s will,” unhampered by any influence 
or dictation whatever, save that of his own conscience 


RECENT PROGRESS IN BALLOT REFORM. 
FREDERIC G. MATHER. 
Andover Review, Boston, November. 

HEN the first Ballot Reform Act was passed by the Leg- 
W islature of Victoria, in 1856, no one could have foreseen 
the rapid stride of the plan to remove, so far as possible, cor- 
ruption from the vicinity of the polls. It was adopted in South 
Australia in 1858, Francis Dutton, a member of the Legisla- 
ture, being its real father. New South Wales and other Aus- 
tralian States rapidly followed. England, after a long struggle 
against the Anglo-Saxon’s dislike, both of change and of 
secrecy, adopted it in 1872—at first tentatively, then more and 
more completely, till now it governs all elections in England and 
Wales, and practically in Scotland and Ireland also, Canada 
has joined the ranks, as have Belgium and Luxemburg; and 
some features of the system are employed in France, Italy, 
Hungary, Greece, and Austria. 

The system has nowhere been abandoned after trial. In 
Australia opposition to it has wholly ceased. Neither party in 
England wishes to abandon it, yet it sometimes causes strange 
surprises. In some districts in England where it is impossible 
to hold a Conservative meeting without Radical interference, 
the Conservative candidates are returned by large majorities. 
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The voters shout at Radical meetings; but on election day 
they go to the polls and (unknown to the Radical leaders) vote 
for the Conservative. This illustrates the way in which the 
system has caused many surprises in every country; and shows 
how useless it is for politicians to attempt to calculate before- 
hand whether or not the measure will benefit their particular 
party: 

The system was first tried in the United States in Connecti- 
cut and Montana, in the October elections of 1889. The suc- 
cess of the plan was still more marked at the elections held by 
those two States in November, when they were also joined by 
the States of Massachusetts and Rhode Island, 

In 1891, twenty-six of the States of the Union vote undersome 
form ofthe Australian system, This leaves only eighteen States 
that have not made a great advance in the reform in the past 
three years. The eighteen are: Alabama, Colorado, Florida, 
Georgia, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine 
Mississippi, Nevada, North Carolina, North Dakota, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, and Virginia. The new Con- 
stitution of Kentucky provides for an official secret ballot, for 
which the General Assembly will probably provide during the 
coming winter. Maine has enacted a law providing for the 
full Australian ballot, but the first election under its provisions 
will not occur until September, 1892. 

Massachusetts, Indiana, Maryland, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Ohio, Tennessee, Vermont, Washington, Wisconsin, Montana, 
and Rhode Island use the “blanket ballot” upon which the 
names of all candidates are printed, and the voter indicates 
his choice by a X marked opposite the name of the candidate, 
or the party group, according to the arrangement of the names 
upon the ballot. The arrangement under the law of Mass- 
achusetts, which is believed to carry the system to its fullest 
logical development, is to place the name of the candidates, in 
alphabetical order under the designation of the office for which 
they are nominated, leaving space sufficient for writing in other 
names if desired. 

In Connecticut and New Jersey official envelopes are used, in 
which the voter must seal up his ballot, but the ballot is not 
the strictly official ballot, as it is obtainable before the voter 
reaches the polls. 

It may be said of the ballot reform laws of New York, New 
Jersey, and Connecticut that they were passed, and, in the 
case of New York, amended, by the enemies of the full and 
complete Australian system. 





THE RESTORATION OF SILVER. 
JoHN A. GRIER, 
Lippincott's Magazine, Philadelphia, November. 

EW questions before the American people arte of more 
momentous national importance than the restoration of 
silver to its full use. Persons are often blind to events; yet 
nations are educated by events, not by arguments. The people 
of the United States have been receiving this education since 

the demonetization of silver in 1873. 

Pass by any argument or deduction in this article as mere 
personal opinion which may have little value; but when facts 
from statistics or history are stated, please examine them with 
care. Facts, not opinions, should be the basis of conclusions 
on a question like this, 

Until 1873 the world moved along for more than twenty cen- 
turies using silver and gold concurrently as the money-measur- 
ing metals. There was very little complaint about the super- 
abundance of either. During the immense outpouring of 
gold from the mines of Australia and California, Chevalier, a 
distinguished French engineer, wrote an earnest plea for its 
dethronement as a money-metal, and his theory found many 
believers, Richard Cobden translated the work into English, 
and it was extensively circulated; but the craze soon ran its 
course and was buried, France, that ever wide-awake and 
keen-witted nation, holding then as now, one of the largest 


supplies of silver money in the world, ignored the delusion and 
kept her mint open to the rich current of the yellow metal. 
She coined an enormous amount of gold, and her example pro- 
duced a most excellent result. The benefits from the world’s 
enlarged output of gold during these years forcibly stimulated 
the activity of mankind and eased many of the burdens of 
life for the less prosperous. When we demonetized silver as 
full legal-tender money, we committed a national blunder that 
has cost the mass of our people the loss of untold millions of 
dollars annually, 

Only a small part of this has, legally but unfairly, enriched a 
few thousands of our people, while many millions have been 
uselessly thrust upon our creditors on the other side of the 
Atlantic. The late Secretary Manning, in his annual report 
of December 6, 1886, distinctly expressed this view of the case. 
He was a believer in the efficacy and necessity of international 
treaties in the use of silver as full legal-tender money. Thus, 
in advocating such treaties he urged the discontinuance of 
silver coinage, so as to bring a more direct financial pressure 
on all other nations for the gold of the world. He thought if 
we should drop silver coinage, and enter more earnestly into 
the contest for gold, then going on, we should be the gainers. 
With our immense resources in the production of so many of 
the articles Europe must have, we could procure the gold, 
while denying ourselves of part of our imported luxuries. In 
regard to the cost to us of the demonetization of silver, he 
said: 

The monetary dislocation has already cost our farming population, who number 
nearly one-half of the population of the United States, an almost incomputable 
sum, a loss of millions upon millions of dollars every year, a loss which they will 


continue to suffer so long as Congress delays to stop the silver purchase, and by 
that act to compel an international redress of the money dislocation, 
. 


To give some estimate of these losses I have made the fol- 
lowing investigations: Assuming that it required approxi- 
mately the same amount of labor to farm an acre of cereals 
during the years 1871-2—3 that it did during the years 1886 
7-8; then by examining the farm price of cereals as given by 
the United States Statistical Bureau we find that, on a gold 
valuation at each period, the annual shrinkage in the price 
received by farmers during the latter period was about $600,- 
000,000, The statistics also sliow that for the five years 1885- 
89, as compared with the five years 1880-84, our exportation 
of wheat and wheat flour fell off in value to the enormous 
extent of $334,000,000, 

The farmers of the United States are studying this question. 
They have apparently reached some unwise conclusions as to 
remedies, but, as a class, they seem determined that silver 
shall be restored. There are a few eminent authorities who 
deny that the disuse of silver as a money-measuring metal has 
had any effect in causing the world-wide fall in prices or on 
our loss of certain foreign exports. They admit the changes, 
but attribute them to other causes. Our government statistics 
are accessible to all; and this is one of the inductive questions 
that each one must settle for himself. However, the British 
Royal Commission, appointed a few years ago to examine this 
question, unanimously admitted the conclusion I have cited, 
and six of the twelve called forthe prompt restoration of silver, 
while the other six hesitated for further observation. 

Thus, by our novel attempt to get down to a gold basis, 
we found ourselves measuring prices bya commodity for which 
the legal demand had suddenly and largely increased. We also 
found that its value, either as a commodity or as money, nad 
largely appreciated. The way to ascertain the exchangable 
value of money is to see what it will exchange for or 
buy in the markets of the world. Tested by this inexora- 
ble economic rule, it will be found that the average prices of 
commodities used in common life have fallen approximately 
one-third since the demonetization of silver. This means that 
the purchasing power of gold has increased about one-half, If 
the greatest possible stability in the purchasing power of 
coined money is desirable, we should maintain the concurrent 
use of both metals, in order to keep up their mutual automatic 
action on each other's value. The apprehension that we, like 
China, India, or Mexico, may perchance reach a silver basis, is | 
groundless, although we may decide to increase largely our 
use.of silver. There is a wide and safe margin between this 
increased use of silver and free coinage. 
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THE PAMIR PLATEAU. 


Die Nation, Berlin, November. 
HE Pamir Plateau, which is now frequently referred to in 
connection with the Russian advance in Central Asia, is 
mentioned by Marco Polo in the record of his travels in the 
thirteenth century and by the Jesuit father Benedict Goés 
in 1602. 

‘It is a high table-land lying between the Chinese province 
of Kashgar, the British protected States of Chittral and Kash- 
mir, between Affghanistan and the Russian Provinces of Bok- 
hara and Ferghana, to the north of the Hindoo Kush and the 
Karakorum ranges, called by the Kirghese “ roof of the world.” 

This plateau with an approximate area of 1,400square miles, 
and witha mean elevation of ten to fourteen thousand feet, 
is one of the most sterile and desert regions of the earth, and 
on this account, probably, the bordering kingdoms have shown 
no very jealous interest in it. Still China lays claims to the 
eaStern portion as far as Sutschau; Affghanistan claims politi- 
cal authority in the southwest portion, while England mani- 
fests an ever-growing desire to strengthen herself by the estab- 
lishment of military stations in Chittral. 

This long-forgotten mountain desert, thinly peopled by the 
nomadic Kara Kirghese, this region without political organi- 
zation, this No Man’s Land, in the heart of Asia, has in recent 
years been made the occasion of much scientific travel and 
investigation on the part of the English and Russians. With 
John Wood's travels tg the sources of the Oxus in 1837 the 
region may be said to have entered on a new epoch. 

While the plateau has little in natural resources to tempt the 
cupidity of the Russians, ifs possession would nevertheless be 
of immense importance tothem. By pushing forward her front 
to the southern border of the Pamir plateau Russia’s troops 
would come into direct contact with England’s military sta- 
tions on the Hindoo Koosh and Karakorum ranges, and with- 
in about fifty kilometers of the northern boundary of British 
India. 

It is true that this treeless, barren region, covered with snow 
during a great portion of the year, is little suited to military 
occupation; the Chinese traffic, too, that once crossed it is 
now diverted into other channels. But numerous and, for the 
Russians, important passes cross the Altai and Serassan chains 
to the Pamir, and from this, across the Kisil-Yart mountains, 
into Eastern Turkestan in the regions of Kashgar and Yar- 
kand. Moreover, the descent by the valleys of the headwaters 
of the Amu Darya is by no means a difficult one; so that, apart 
from its rigorous climate, it presents abundant facilities of 
intercourse between Russia, China, Affghanistan, and India. 
The power of the plateau is consequently for Russia a strategic 
position of considerable general importance, and the door of 
Northern India and western East Turkistan. The long march 
of 600 English miles between Sarac and India through Affghan- 
istan and the Khyber Pass, would be a formidable enterprise, 
with the impetuous and warlike tribes, which England would 
certainly endeavor to win to her side with English gold, threat- 
ening her communications. Even if England secure this route 
it is by no means impossible that the English would first come 
into collision with the Russians, not at Cabul, nor in the Khy- 
ber Pass, but that the first great battle for dominion in India 
would be fought before the gates of Herat. And even should 
the Russians prove victorious here they would, on pushing 
forward, leave their lines of communication exposed to the 
attacks of Affghan tribes, so that their position in India, cut 
off from supplies and reinforcements, would be rendered a very 
critical one, : | 

But while at present the Trans-Caucasian region would 
necessarily form the basis of a Russian advance upon India, 
Russia once in possession of the Pamir could make Ferghana 
its basis of operations, and invade India without exposing its 
communications to the risk of being cut off by hostile tribes. 

This important and valuable province of Ferghana, the par- 
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adise of the Orientals, which fell to Russia in her conquest of 
Khokand in 1876, still wants railway communication with 
Samarkand, the eastern terminal station of the Trans-Caspian 
railway, to render it a suitable basis of operations for the inva- 
sion of India, but there is little doubt that Russia’s next step 
will be the extension of her railway system to Chodschent, the 
chief city of Ferghana. 

At the same time, Russia will require a very: material increase 
of her military strength, and war material and military estab- 
ments of all sorts in this province, to render it a suitable base 
of operations for the invasion of India by the way of the 
Pamir Plateau; and forts and provision and forage depots 
would have to be constructed on the plateauvitself. 

All these preparations will require time and vast expenditure, 
so that Russia’s advance upon the Pamir, while it indicates the 
road by which she may probably attempt to invade India, can 
hardly be regarded as a present danger. 

The recent advance of Russia from the Trans Altai Moun- 
tains and the Dragon Sea, to Mluktschat Enghen, Irkistan, 
and Nagra Tschally is, however, of importance in quite another 
direction; it will give her possession of the important passes 
across the Northern Kisil-Yart Mountains, into East Turkestan, 
and afford her favorable opportunities for debouching upon 
the rich provinces of Kashgar and Yarkand, and thus intimi- 
date China into withholding her support from these distant 
vassal provinces. So that not only England and Affghanistan, 
but China also, has an interest in opposing the Russian occu- 
pation of the Pamir. 

The present Russian expedition may be deemed compara- 
tively unimportant, and as being only what it professes to be, 
an expedition against the robber bands which harass the prov- 
ince of Ferghana; but the semi-official journal the “ Ochrana” 
which may be assumed to indicate the views of the Russian 
Government, says: “It will be necessary to annex the neigh- 
boring Khanate to relieve the district from the disorders and 
menaces which arrest the internal development of Ferghana.” 
This is precisely the style of justification which Russia has 
always advanced for the extension of her Asiatic conquests. 


SOCIOLOGICAL. 


THE UNIVERSALITY OF THE SOCIAL QUESTION. 
ALBERT TOUBEAU. 











La Revue Soctaltste, Paris, October. 

HE social question has made during the last twenty years 
T undeniable progress. It may be said to have assumed a 
new and decisive phase, the phase which immediately pre- 
cedes a solution, not only theoretical but practical. Many 
symptoms indicate this new situation. One of these particu- 
larly demands attention: it is no longer the working classes 
alone which are interested in the social question; the culti- 
vated classes also are interested. 

All those who, like myself, have been able to follow the 
course of the social movement, will remember the difficulties 
and obstacles with which the problem of misery formerly strug- 
gled. The suffering masses alone, through some few writers 
as their mouthpiece, were in a condition to point out the 
social evil of that problem. As to the comfortable classes, 
they blindly denied its existence. Thence resulted those 
strained, hostile, intolerable, and apparently irreconcilable 
relations between the two classes. So great was the defiance 
on the side of the working classes that they thought they 
ought toadopt this motto: “ The emancipation of the toilers 
must be the work of the totlers themselves.” This is what was 
thought and declared twenty years ago. The working classes 
refused to put any confidence in the directing classes; the 
former were afraid of everything which manifested any superi- 
ority whatever, material or intellectual. 


The situation is no longer the same. The enlightened 
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classes have taken hold of the question, and have almost 
reached a simple, reassuring, and practical solution. The 
question has emerged from the phase of, violent, utopian, or 
purely impracticable reforms, and has entered on the definite 
period of healthy and sure application. 

The solution is not a personal work. It is the result of the 
logical and natural development of sociological, and especially 
economic, studies. It has not been discovered by a single 
man and in a single country, but by many, in France, in Eng- 
land, in Russia, in America—in America, above all. 

Everywhere the movement propagates itself and is propa- 
gated from below above, from those without property to the 
small trading classes, from the small trading classes to the lib- 
eral professions. I need give no other example of this than 
the Anglo-American movement of which Henry George, the 
celebrated author of “ Progress and Poverty,” is the head. This 
movement is extending to professors, physicians, lawyers, 
judges, artists, wealthy merchants, manufacturers, landed pro- 
prietors. In England especially, great associations, powerful 
corporations, town and municipal councils manifest, by visible 
signs, their desire and firm intention to start on the road to 
serious reforms. From England the movement has extended 
to Australia, where already a large number of towns have 
pronounced in its favor. 

It is only after having been for a long time debated, studied, 
discussed, that the social question has ended by losing its 
threatening character, while becoming more and more urgent. 
Nothing is said any more about confiscations, expropriations, 
retaking rights by sheer violence. There was a return to mod- 
eration as soon as the time of solution approached. The 
enlightened classes have taken hold of the question, and every 
day take a firmer hold of it, either because constant witness of 
the undeniable sufferings of the disinherited classes, they have 
been so deeply moved as to find themselves ill at ease; or 
because—which is less probable—the instability of positions in 
this world is such that no one can be considered free from all 
danger of reverses, and the fear of falling into misery or of 
seeing those who are under their care fall into it, has aroused 
in these enlightened classes a sense of its being a duty to seek 
for the inmost causes of a situation which threatens all lives, 
all families, all classes. 

Moreover, can social evil attack one class alone and not be 
spread by contagion among all the other classes? Misery 
increases incessantly, as is shown by the difficult careers of 
those in all professions, and especially in the professions called 
liberal. Misery attacks professors, physicians, lawyers, journal- 
ists. As to the manual, agricultural, industrial occupations 
and small shopkeepers, do we not see numbers of these 
crushed in the battle of life? Even the great manufacturers, 
the vast agricultural enterprises, are from time to time the prey 
of crises, which oblige them to busy themselves with problems 
at other times disdained. 

These circumstances have contributed, with many others, to 
displace the social movement and to transfer it from the work- 
ing classes, to which it was strictly confined, to the enlightened 
classes, to the well-to-do, and even the rich classes, 

In thus being displaced, the axis of the social movement has 
likewise displaced, not the elements of the problem—these 
elements are everywhere and always the same—but the condi- 
tions of the search for the causes, the conditions of the solu- 
tion tocome also. It isevident that as soon as the instructed 
classes took hold of the question, there was more reason to 
hope for a near and definitive solution, The workmen will 
best instruct us as to the hardships of their situation; it will 
be difficult, if not impossible, for them to trace out the pro- 
found and hidden source of the evils from which they suffer. 
Slaves do not emancipate themselves; doubtless they consti- 
tute a force by their number, but they lack the true power. 
That true power is intelligence. And it is by intelligence— 
that is, by the enlightened classes, that progress is accom- 
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plished. We are then authorized to entertain the liveliest 
hopes as to the approaching solution of the labor problem, 
when we see what is passing at this moment; social studies 
spreading everywhere among the classes which, through their 
talent, their merit, and their fortune, are better situated than 
those who work with their hands, to rise from effects to causes. 
These classes will themselves bring new elements for an appre- 
ciation of the problem, and, by enlarging the point of view, 
will arrive more easily at a complete synthesis, 

The movement is displaced. In this displacement it takes 
on a new character. Thus it has become less aggressive and 
less utopian. 


OF LABOR ORGANIZATIONS. 
GEORGE GUNTON. 


INFLUENCE 


Soctal Economist, New York, November. 

T is a characteristic of evolution that new formations must 
| prove their right to exist by their power to establish them- 
selves. This characteristic is as general in society as in the 
physical world, Every new institution has had to fight its way 
against old established forms. 

To this Labor Organizations have been no exception. For 
generations they were treated as conspiracies against society, 
and to be a member of one of them was madea criminal 
offense. Even now efforts are frequently made to suppress 
them; but one might as well attempt to abolish factories or to 
stop civilization, 

Labor organizations are not ancient institutions which have 
outlived their usefulness, but they are comparatively recent 
developments, and are demonstrating their usefulness by their 
rapid and healthy growth. They are a natural feature of 
capitalistic production and the wages system, both of which 
are indispensable to our complex civilization, 

The development of the capitalistic class, with its specializa- 
tion of industry, and its use of large machineries, has practi- 
cally divorced the laborer from nature. The single-handed 
laborer cannot obtain an average living, either upon the farm 
or in the shop, because his products can be undersold by those 
of capitalistic producers, Therefore, the laborer has been led 
to turn to the capitalist for employment, who in turn has 
assumed the responsibility of the laborer’s income. It is now 
the employer who deals directly with nature, and laborers deal 
with him, 

Under these changed conditions, when workmen want to 
increase their income they cannot profitably go to nature with 
a little more energy or a few more hours’ work, but they must 
go to the capitalist for higher wages, and if nature is to yield 
more, it is he who must make her do it. 

This transition has also practically destroyed the productive 
individuality of laborers, by differentiating them into special- 
ized parts of a complex productive machine. Men can now 
only work successfully when employed in large masses, sub- 
divided into numerous groups, each complementary to the 
other and dependent upon it. 

By these changes workmen have been welded into an eco- 
nomic, as well as a social class, whose income, drawn from 
employers, tends to uniformity, according to their industry. 
This identity of interest and interdependence of welfare natu- 
rally led to associated efforts among laborers, in the same way 
that the division of labor led to the organization of capital. 
Labor organizations are therefore both historical and eco- 
nomic accompaniments of the organization of capital, and 
are as separable from the wages system as are factories from 
capitalistic production. Inasmuch, however, as they arose in 
opposition to capital at first, they have, as I said, been vio- 
lently opposed from many points of view, and especially by 
capitalists. 

They are said to destroy the right of individual contract, 
but the capitalists who bring the charge do not hesitate to 
enter into similar combinations among themselves. And, 
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moreover, it is a fact that the freedom and welfare of the 
laboring classes have steadily advanced during the period that 
Labor Organization has most increased. Edward Atkinson and 
others pleaded for the sacred right of working women to make 
individual contracts; just as if factory women or children, or 
men either, had ever enjoyed this precious boon. As a mat- 
ter of fact, no such right has ever existed since the factory 
system began. It has been rendered impossible by the very 
nature of specialized and concentrated industry. To the 
modern employer, laborers constitute various parts of a large 
productive industry, and must work in practical uniformity or 
not atall. Since both capital and labor necessarily move in 
large aggregations, it is manifestly as irrational as it is uneco-~ 
nomic for organized capital to object to organized labor. 

The truth is that no such freedom on the part of the laborers 
to make individual contracts for themselves, different from 
those under which their fellow laborers in the same shop are 
working, is ever intended by the much-heralded phrase “ free- 
dom of contract.” All that it really means is that employers 
should have the freedom to take laborers singly, in order to 
make them jointly accept their terms. In other words, labor- 
ers shall not have the right to be represented by the most com- 
petent of their class or craft. 

Moreover, Trades Unions are educational institutions, stimu- 
lating the study of industrial questions, which involves a con- 
siderable amount of reading and general information, and also 
an intelligent acquaintance with the industrial conditions of 
their craft. Further, they afford an opportunity for social 
intercourse, otherwise practically impossible. It thus appears 
that Trades Unions are essentially economic institutions. Of 
course they resort to strikes as a means of enforcing their 
demands when more moderate means fail; and it cannot be 
disputed that strikes are often unwisely and badly managed, 
that dishonest men, otherwise conspicuously unfit for leader- 
ship, sometimes get to the head of Labor Organizations; but 
the same impeachment can be urged with quite as much truth 
against political organizations and social clubs. 

It is a fact to-day, that in those industries where Trades 
Unions are best organized and exercise the greatest influence, 
strikes are fewest, wages are highest, hours of labor are 
shortest, and the relation between workmen and employers 
most confidential and harmonious; hence, it is alike the interest 
and duty both of the employing class and the community to 
encourage their developement and increase their usefulness. 





THE FOOD-SUPPLY OF THE FUTURE. 
W. O. ATWATER. 
Century, New York, Nevember. 
If.* 
THE SEA AS A SOURCE OF FOOD FOR MAN—FISH CULTURE. 


HE refuse of our food, containing material that should 
nourish plants to be used as food again, is, toa great 
extent, wasted. In various ways an immense amount of plant- 
food ultimately finds its way through soils, sewers, and streams, 
into the sea. Unfortunately, nitrogen, the most precious ele- 
ment, is the one which is the most carried into this great 
receptacle. Part of it comes back by evaporation in the form 
of ammonia, which is returned to the soil by rain, But this is 
not the only saving of nitrogen from the sea. There is vegeta- 
tion in the sea as well as on the land, That in the sea yields 
fish. Here is the source for an almost inexhaustable supply 
of nourishment for man. Reliable authorities have made cal- 
culations of the quantities of fish in rivers, lakes, and the sea, 
and of the possibility of increasing the supply by fish-culture, 
and the conclusion seems almost incredible until we look into 

the facts and see how well they are founded. 
* Part I., which appeared in last week’s issue of Tue Literary Diczst, shows 


that Americans eat too much meat—especially fat meat; and that there is great 
waste in this country, both in the making and in the use of meats. 
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Fish is especially rich in protein (the food element which 
makes blood, muscle, bone, and tendon). By the culture and 
use of fish we effect a threefold saving. We obtain the protein 
needed to supplement vegetable products as food for man. 
We thus reduce the demand for meat, which requires the prod- 
uct of so much land in its production. We bring back from 
the sea in the protein of fish the precious nitrogen so much 
needed to restore fertility to our exhausted soils. The sea is 
made to supplement the land by producing the very food- 
ingredient that is most lacking in the produce of the soil. We 
can use less soil-product for making meat (the chief land source 
of protein) and thus save large areas for the cultivation of wheat 
and other vegetables for food, and in this way make the soil 
supply far more nourishment for man _ than 
possible. 


is otherwise 


INCREASE OF FOOD-SUPPLY BY TILLAGE AND IRRIGATION, 


Few who have not studied the subject realize the possibili- 
ties of crop-growing by irrigation. The lands of Egypt, other- 
wise a desert, have been kept fertile for centuries by the over- 
flowing of the Nile ; the irrigated plains of Lombardy can yield 
nine crops of grass in a year; the sewage-farms of England, 
over which is spread the sewage of cities, yield almost fabulous 
produce. Already our Government is preparing for a vast sys- 
tem of irrigation. Dams and reservoirs are to be constructed 
in the mountains ofthe West to hold the waters of winter until 
needed for the nourishment of summer crops. It is believed 
that this enterprise put into effect will make the region which 
covers two-fifths of the United States include the garden of 
the continent,and capable of sustaining a population as dense 
as those of Italy or Spain. 

But tillage and manuring work wonders in farming. The 
produce which the Prussian farmer gets from his sandy plains 
excels that of our virgin prairies. Prince Kropotkin (who 
argues that the 78,000,000 acres—all told—of the United King- 
dom could provide all the necessary amount and variety of food 
for its 35,000,000 human beings) says: 

If we want to know what agriculture can be, we must apply for infor 
mation to the market-gardening culture in this country [England], in the neigh- 
borhoods of Paris, Amiens, and other large cities [in France], and in Holland 
There . . . each hundred acres, under proper culture, yield food, not for forty 
human beings, as they do on our best farms, but for 200 and 300 persons; not for 
60 milch cows, as in the Island of Jersey, but for 200 cows and more if necessary. 

. . They [these gardeners} smile when we boast about the rotation system hav- 
ing permitted . . one crop every year, orfour cropsevery three years 
because their ambition is to have six, nine, and twelve crops from the very same 
plot of land during the twelve months. . 

Iu such a culture the primitive condition of the soil is of little account, because 
loam is made out of the old forcing beds. No less than 2,125 acres are cul- 
tivated near Paris in that way by 5,000 persons, and thus not only the 2,000,0« 
Parisians are supplied with vegetables, but the surplus is also sent to London, 

The essential features of this system are selecting vigorous 
plants, providing proper warmth and moisture, especially when 
young, transplanting so as to give best opportunity for devel- 
opment, and supplying abundant food. This is but practical 
application of principles which modern science is coming to 
explain—improvement of varieties of plants and the econo- 
mizing of plant-food and energy. Chemistry, by discovering 
and defining the food elements of vegetable growth, revealing 
their sources and realizing the means of making them cheaply 
available to the farmer, has overcome one of the previously 
insuperable obstacles to the development of national wealth. 


THE MALTHUSIAN DOCTRINE, 


The theory of Malthus, briefly stated, is that population 
increases in a geometrical, and food-supply in an arithmetical 
ratio; and hence the time must come when there will not be 
food enough. This doctrine is the product of a time when 
men’s thoughts ran in gloomy channels, when a stern logic, 
arguing ruthlessly from premises which to-day we cannot 
accept, led to conclusions harsh and unwarranted. 

The capacity of men to consume food is limited. The possi- 


bility of its production is almost limitless. The very increase 
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of population which the Malthusian doctrine makes the cause 
of starvation will thus become (as in the case of manufactures) 
the condition of cheap and abundant sustenance. In place of 
the prophesied rule of famine, we have the p.omise of a reign 
of plenty. 

Faith has always had its reply to Malthusian pessimism, 
The 
So faith and science rightly joined ever lead 


though that reply has been vague. science of to-day 
makes it clear. 
us to the light. 
THE BRAND OF CAIN IN THE GREAT 


EDWARD WAKEFIELD. 


REPUBLIC. 


Contemporary Review, London, November. 
© man knew the American people better, or was more 

N jealous of what is good in them, than the late James 
Russell Lowell. But there is one characteristic which he never 
touched on without disgust and a sharpness of reproof that 
was very u ‘usual with him. Their proneness to violence and 
their disregard of the sanctity of human life shocked his intel- 
ligence and grieved his heart. He clearly saw, and he honestly 
declared, what is the truth: 

From Rio Grande to Penobscot’s flood 

The whole great nation love the smell of blood. 

The excuse of ‘‘a new country” is a singularly weak one. 
America is not a new country. It is nearly three centuries 
old,and if a country cannot “get through with its cussedness ” 
in that time, what hope is there of its ever improving with 
age? How many centuries do the Americans want before they 
begin to lay aside the customs of savages? 

But the plea itself would not be valid, if founded on fact. | 
have had experienee in new countries, and I deny that blood- 
shed and violence are necessary or éven usual attendants upon 
the youth of nations. Australia is 200 years younger than the 
United States, and had the drawback of starting from a con- 
vict settlement. Yet the Australians are not more prone to 
blood than are the English. New Zealand has been settled 
only fifty years, and for twenty of those years the settlers were 
Yet 
violence is almost unknown there, and any man Carrying a con- 
In all British 
colonies life and person are safe, and even a blow with the 


clinched in a bitter struggle with a race of cannibals. 
cealed weapon would be looked upon as mad. 
Canada is a bloodless 


country compared with the United States, though Canada is 
much the younger. 


hand is rare and sure to be punished. 


The United States has the bad preéminence of showing 
more murders in proportion to population than any other 
country in the world; and these are only the murders counted 
officially; whereas a vast number of homicides, murders in 
every sense of the word, are not so counted. There are twice 
as many homicides in the United States, in proportion to pop- 
ulation, as in any other country where law exists; and most 
of this senseless bloodshed takes place in some of the oldest 
States. Crimes of violence in the United States have more 
than doubled in number, in proportion to population, since 
1850; and last year was the worst of all. 

Nor does it suffice to say that this shocking prevalence of 
Well-informed 
Poor and ignorant these 
immigrants may be, but dangerous they are not. The greater 
number are Germans, who soon become excellent citizens. 


bloodshed is due to the influx of foreigners. 
Americans know that it is not so, 


The same may be said of the Scandinavians, who go stolidly 
to their work in the Northwest, and never hurt anybody. 
The Italians have got a bad name lately, but very unjustly. 
The secret history of the murder of Hennessy in New 
Orleans is pretty well known in America, and has been par- 
tially published. It is believed to have been an incident in one 
of those Irish feuds that have for years existed in New Orleans 
as in Chicago and other cities: the same feud in which Hen- 
nessy’s father and brother were killed. The accusation against 
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the “ Mafia” was a bold and ingenious device for diverting 
attention from the true nature and origin of the crime. There 
was not a vestige of what in England would be called evidence, 
of the existence of any Mafia in New Orleans. The jury acquit- 
ted the prisoners; and, having read every word of the evi- 
dence, I unhesitatingly say that upon that evidence they would 
have been acquitted by any unprejudiced jury, whether in 
Europe or America. They were acquitted, but the mob mur- 
dered them and raised the cry that the jury had been bribed. 
The ‘‘ Committee of Safety,” as the leaders of the assassins 
were called, instituted a prosecution against Dominick O’Mal- 
ley, a detective, but the solitary witness they could bring in 
support of the charge was an Irishman, named McCrystal, 
himself one of the jury, who was ready to confess to having 
been bribed. The Court refused such evidence, and after a 
lapse of seven months, during which O’Malley constantiy 
demanded a trial, the indictment against him was abandoned 
October 8. On being discharged he published a declaration 
that the prosecutors knew all along that there was “no sus- 
picion of wrongdoing ” in the Hennessy case, but “the Zudzct- 
ment had to be brought in order to satisfy the people Jor what 
was done on March 14,” that is, to justify the massacre of the 
Italian prisoners. 


He added, ‘‘I have been asked to keep 


quiet, and allow the matter to be forgotten.” 


[The writer relates numerous incidents to show “ how cheap life is held ” here, 
citing the habit of carrying weapons asa prolific cause of murder. He accuses 
the police of reckless and unnecessary shooting ; mentions the killing of Judge 
Terry by a deputy United States marshal; speaksof the feuds and vendettas. 
which wipe out whole families, genera:ion after generation; the shooting by “a 
gentleman occupying a postion of great wealth and influence in New York 
unarmed brother-in-law ; the shooting of a man for playing the idiotic 


joke ”’ on an acquaintance 


of his 
* McGinty 
As evidence that boys and women are “‘ handy with 
the pistol’? he mentions the case of a lad in New York who shot his mother’s 
attorney dead in his office, and gloried in what he had done; and the shooting 
(which he witnessed) by Mrs. Southworth, of Brooklyn, of the man she claimed 
had betrayed her. In all of the above cases (except shooting by the police) the 
writer thinks nine out of ten Americans would tacitly approve the killing as 
deplorable but justifiable. As evidence of how readily weapons are drawn, he 
relates that, traveling by rail in the South with two very pleasant men who 
chanced to be seated opposite to him in the crowded car, they promised to keep 
his seat while he went out foralunch. Returning to the car, he found a man 
apparently about to take his seat, yet not actually taking it. 
acquaintances revealed the cause of the man’s hesitation. Each was holding a 
cup of coffee to his mouth with his left hand while his right grasped a revolver 
covering the intruder. 


A glance at his 


The stop being short, they were drinking their coffee 
while they ‘* kept the Britisher’s seat.’’ The tall stranger politely retired on the 
appearance of the writer, the others put away their ‘* guns” 


without comment 
and the journey was resumed. 


The writer, however, had caught sight of a 
solemn-looking old man near the middle of the car, who had drawn an ei ;mous, 
antiquated ivory-handled six-shooter, and, with finger on trigger, was holdin 
up ready to ‘take a hand.” 
apparent, ] 


git 
His disgust at the ending of the incident was 


There are three causes for this readiness for bloodshed in 
America, First, slavery, which seared the national conscience 
and brutalized the national feeling. Second, the Civil War. 
Third, the futility of the law under the Federal system of 
government. All this sanguinary lawlessness could easily be 
stopped if the central authority had power to deal with it. 





PLURAL MARRIAGE. 


By FatTiMa ALIYE HANuUmM. 


Terjiman 1 Hakikat (Mohammedan), Constantinople, October. 
[DIALOGUE BETWEEN THE WRITER ANI) A ‘EUROPEAN LADY, 
MADAME ——.| 
ADAME. “I would like to see some of the co-partner- 
wives, as you call them.” 

FATIMA. “ We women are all quite of one mind about them.” 

M. * What! Do you a Turkish woman, think with me on 
this subject?” 

F. “1 do not quite Know your thought; but I, as all Turkish 
women, unite with you in pitying women whose husbands 
have given them co-partners.” 

M. “ But J thought that the wife had no right to complain, 
having to submit as to a command of God.” 


F. “A command of God would compel every man to obey. 
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God has never commanded men to marry more than one wife; 
He merely allows it in case of necessity. But even a Divine 
command we are not forced to like. Death comes by Divine 
command; yet no one likes death to come.” 

M. “That is true. But I supposed that, according to 
Mohammedan doctrine, God has commanded men to take 
four wives.” 

F, “ What you call a command is a permission given by God 
in cases where there is a need for it. Under the Divine law of 
the older dispensations there was permission, but no limit, for 
polygamy. Under the Holy Law of Islam men are forbidden 
to take more than four wives, and the privilege is so limited 
as to make any lawful use of it very difficult. The man who 
wishes more than one wife must give each a separate house, 
treating all exactly alike in the matter of furniture and orna- 
ments of the rooms, and the same in the matter of clothing. 
I agree with you that the abuse of the privilege of polyg- 
amy wrongs women. But women have an appointed means 
of escape if unable to bear the wrong. The prohibition of 
polygamy has been proved to bring great evils in itstrain. For 
instance in the Europe of to-day great numbers of men and 
women remain unmarried and form temporary and culpable 
connections. While you plan to escape the evils of making 
two or three women co-partners in one husband, you are open- 
ing the way for greater evils. Look at the multitude of illegi- 
timate children born under your system; the boys never able 
to throw off the stigma, and the girls.subjected to experiences 
which I have no need to detail. The law of Islam, in 
order to prevent the existence of illegitimate children, for- 
bids adultery absolutely and entirely prevents illicit connec- 
tions. For men who are not satisfied with one wife are allowed 
plural marriages. And the Mohammedan woman who chooses 
to do so, lives with her co-partners, but if she does not choose 
to do this she may legally get a divorce and find herself a hus- 
band who can put up with one wife.” 

M. “Now what possible pleasure in life belongs to the 
unhappy Mohammedan wife who is daily tortured by the ques- 
tion: ‘ Will my husband some day take another wife beside 
me?’” 

F. “If any women have reason to boast of the love of their 
husbands the Mohammedan women have. While the hus- 
band has the right to marry other wives, he does not use the 
right. That is to say he loves his wife. Could there be a 
stronger proof of the husband’s love. Moreover husbands with 
us do not receive money for marrying a woman as with you, 
and this obligation does not check them from doing as they 
please. On the contrary, the husband besides paying for his 
wife’s trousseau, contracts to pay her a certainsum of money. 
Then if a divorce occurs, the wife takes this money and also 
receives her maintenance from her husband during three 
months and ten days. She is thus certain not to be in want 
before she has found herself another husband.” 

M. “Although we may pay money for our husbands, we win 
their respect.” . 

F. “Respect? The respect shown to women among us falls 
not a whit belowthat found among you. In fact it is greater. 
Weare not to be deceived by any forced and superficial applause, 
we look at the real thing. Among Mohammedans as much 
respect is shown to women as tothe Koran, for there are rules 
forbidding the entrusting of women and Korans to the care of 
bands of travelers too feeble to protect them against all 
attack.” 

Madame now turned to the other ladies present and I trans- 
lated for her her questions and their answers: 

M. “Are none of you ladies ever in fear of having your hus- 
bands marry other wives? I wish to know your true feelings.” 

1st Lady. “Pshaw! My husband loves me. Could he marry 
another wife?” . . 

2d Lady. “Let my husband just try the experiment! I 
would not accept a co-partnership arrangement for a day!” 
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3d Lady. “If my husband does not love me and marries some 
one else, do you suppose that there isa dearth of men who 
would be glad to have me?” 

4th Lady. “If my husband wants to marry another woman, he 
has the perfect right to do so. He is eight or nine years 
younger than Iam. He is in full prime of his forty-five years, 
while I am fifty-four and am ashamed to look in the glass when 
he is with me!” 

Several other old ladies agreed with this statement, and 
Madame remained in deep thought. 








EDUCATION, LITERATURE, ART. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE APOCALYPSE ON CHRIS- 
TIAN ART. 


THE REVEREND GEORGE L. BATES. 





Bibliotheca Sacra, Oberlin, October. 

OLLOWING close upon the complete permeation of the 
Roman world by Christianity came the ages of ignorance. 
The sack of Rome by Alerac came in the lifetime of Augus- 
tine. In the winter of barbarism by which all culture was 
blasted, Christianity survived. The only living plant from 
the ancient world, it soon spread and filled all the fields of 
human thought and imagination. Thus the Church came to 
furnish not only the religion, but the law and science, the art 
and poetry of the new Europe. The love of the celestial hier- 
archy, the virgin mother, and the multitude of saints furnished 

at once objects of worship and a field for the imagination. 

Thus arose the sacred art of the Middle Ages. Primarily it 
was the expression of pious feeling. Its symbolic pictures were 
intended purely as means of edification. But the creative 
faculty and the sense of the beautiful grew and demanded 
expression, and that demand was satisfied in the field of 
religious art. There was no objection to making angels and 
Marys beautiful. The love of beauty gradually grew beyond 
religious feeling; while at the same time men began to be 
educated beyond the simplicity of a faith which built upon 
imagination, The study of pre-Christian antiquity and a 
general intellectual awakening brought in a flood of ideas from 
outside the Church, and the esthetic sense broke away entirely 
from religion. This was the Renaissance. A Christian art, in 
the full sense, was after that impossible. 

In an age when the Bible and the legends of the saints con- 
stituted the only source of material and inspiration, it is natu- 
ral that the Book of Revelation would have great influence. It 
is a book of pictures throughout. Makers of illuminated manu- 
scripts of the Bible found in that book rich abundance of 
material for embellishing their pages. The imagery of the 
Apocalypse possesses a quality which made it especially valu- 
able to the artists, whose work had to be self-interpreting. 
Dante, himself an artist, recommended it to his friend, Giotto 
as furnishing subjects for artistic representation. This book 
expresses ideas as the artist must express them, by symbois. It 
showed the early Christian artist how to express reward, retri- 
bution, consolation, and warning, without the use of words. 

Taking its origin, doubtless, in the pictures of the catacombs, 
the symbolism of art grew in the Middle Ages to be a complete 
system of hieroglyphics—almost a language. Few could read, 
but all understood the language of symbolism. Each princi- 
pal character represented, whether taken from the Bible or 
from one of the later saints or martyrs, had its own symbol, or 
“attribute,” by which it was distinguished, as were the ancient 
gods in classic art. Many of these symbols are plainly trace- 
able to the Apocalypse. 

The group of attributes most frequently met with in art are 
those which marked the four evangelists, due to the influence 
of the “ four living creatures "of Revelation with their prototype 
in Ezekiel—the man’s face symbolizing Matthew, the lion’s 


Mark, the ox’s Luke, and the eagle’s John. Sometimesthey 
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were represented having the heads of the animals; and some- 
times merely accompanied by the animals by which they were 
symbolized. We find them thus in the mosaics of old Italian 
churches, in the sculpture and stained glass of Gothic cathe- 
drals, and everywhere throughout Christian art. 

Another symbol drawn from the Apocalypse is the repre- 
sentation of the Virgin Mary which was called the “ Queen of 
Heaven,” where she figures as the “ woman arrayed with the 
sun, and the moon under her feet, and upon her head a crown 
of twelve stars.” The “ Queen of Heaven” was either given all 
these attributes or some one or two of them, a crescent moon 
under the feet being the most common. 

The symbolism of the Apocalypse may also be fairly sup- 
posed to have led to the use of dragons and monsters to sug- 
gest the powers of evil. 

The angels of the Apoalypse have a character of their own, 
a peculiar grandeur and might. As represented in art they 
often have distinct marks showing that John’s angels were 
intended. But the great archangel, “ Michael, of celestial 
armies prince,” seems to have most strongly moved the imag- 
ination. Men’s warlike instincts demanded among the multi- 
tude of peaceful and submissive saints, a Mars or a Thor. This 
conception resulted in some of the noblest works of art. Such 
works are several pictures of Michael conquering the Dragon,a 
noble example of which is that by Raphael in the Louvre, 
painted for Francis l. 

In Germany, just before the Reformation, the Book of Rev- 
elation left a deeper impress than elsewhere on art; and we 
here find a great artist in whom the influence of the Apoca- 
His sixteen 
wood engravings illustrating the Apocalypse were issued in 
1493. 
the judgment of God in furious destruction, with such vigor as 
do the most celebrated of these engravings, the Four Horse- 
men, and the Unloosing of the Angels of the Euphrates. 


lypse is localized. That artist was Albert Diirer. 


No lines of human drawing ever expressed the idea of 





UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 
PROFESSOR C. HANFORD HENDERSON, 
Popular Science Monthly, New York, November. 

NE can scarcely fail to notice in the intellectual life of 
@ America, how very rapidly a new thought sweeps across 
the continent. 
wind. 


It travels with almost the speed of the whirl- 
The storm-center is commonly New York, or Boston, or 
At once 
the impulse is found in Chicago, and Denver, and San Fran- 


Philadelphia, and progress is toward the westward. 


cisco. 

The educational movement known as university extension is 
an admirable illustration of this national alertness and versa- 
tility. Certain phases of the movement, as, for example, 
the Townbee Hall experiment of planting a colony of 
culture-loving men in the arid district of London, have 
for some time attracted attention on both sides of the 
water. But as a distinct object of public interest and dis- 
cussion in America, it is scarcely two years old. 

University extension has been well defined as a university 
education for the whole nation by an itinerant system con- 
nected with established institutions. 

I confess that thissounds ideal—the proposition to educate 
the whole nation on higher lines—but that is precisely what the 
It means that any one, in any place, and 





movement means. 
at any time, may take up advanced workin any department of 
human knowledge, and that qualified men stand ready and 
willing to help him. 

Our people, as a whole, are not culture-loving, and are not 
intellectual; but the success of the movement is already well- 
enough assured to demonstrate that, in any community, there 
are unsuspected numbers with a turn for higher education, 
and such an attitude of:mind is apt tospread. The movement 
will not attempt the regeneration of the nation in the lump, 
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nor to force its wares where they are not wanted. What it is 
doing, and is going to do, is simply this: to put the higher 
education within reach of those who really care for it, and 
through these to stimulate others also to want the 
thing. movement, 


same 
It might be well described as a missionary 
for scientific culture. 

The work in England is divided among four organizations: 
the London Society for the Extension of University Teach- 
ing, the University of Cambridge, the University of Oxford, 
and Victoria University, The chief business of these central 
offices is to provide lecturers and to arrange courses, It must 
be constantly borne in mind that they are essentially teaching 
organizations and by no means mere lecture bureaus. The 
unit consists of twelve weekly lectures on one approved sub- 
ject. Such a course, therefore, covers three months, and con- 
stitutes one term in t. - extension work. 

The central offices do not, however, assume the initiative. 
They are the agents and inspirers of the local centres. The 
movement generally starts in any given neighborhood by the 
interest and effort of one individual, or perhaps by the con- 
certed action of several. The known friends of education in 
the neighborhood are called upon, and the question of form- 
ing a centre discussed. If the scheme seems feasible, a public 
meeting is called, great care being taken that it shall have no 
religious, political, or class coloring. _A speaker goes to them 
from one of the universities, and explains the extension plan, 
If the impression produced be favorable, and the question of 
ways and means do not hinder, the meeting results in the 
formation of a local centre, and a permanent secretary and 
board of managers are appointed. A subject is then chosen, 
and application is made to the board of managers for a lec- 


turer, perhaps for a particular lecturer. The question of 


finance now comes in. The universities supply qualified 
lecturers, arrange courses, and hold examinations, but 
the local centres must guarantee the expenses. The 


work does not pay for itself. No scheme of higher educa- 
The receipts from the sale of lecture tickets 
may generally be counted on to meet half the expenses of the 
course. The sest must be provided for in some other way, 
commonly by subscriptions, or by some larger benefaction. 
The university fee for the twelve lectures is about £45, and the 
local expenses will generally amount to about £20 more. When 
more than one course is taken, the proportionate expense is 
somewhat less. 


tion ever does. 


The lecture lasts for about an hour, the lecturer endeavoring 
not so much to present the whole of the subject matter of the 
evening, as to give a distinct and helpful point of view, from 
which his hearers may look at itfor themselves. An essential 
part of the lecture scheme is the printed syllabus which 1s sup- 
plied at merely nominal price. This gives the systematic out- 
line so needful to the student, and yet so uninspiring in the 
lecture itself. In addition the syllabus suggests a careful line 
of home reading in connection with each lecture. 

When the lecture is over, a class is formed of all those who 
care to enroll themselves as students, the others with- 
drawing. The class also lasts about an hour, and is above the 
lecture in educational importance. It is very much like the 
college class-room, and is as educational in its tone asthe bash- 
fulness of the students will permit. 

When the course ends there is a formal examination, and 
certificates are awarded to the successful candidates. 

There are many other features of the English work, such as 
students’ associations, home reading circles, traveling libraries, 
and the like; one of which, the scheme of affiliating students 
to the universities, deserves special mention. The students 
who take eight unit courses in related subjects approved by 
the management, and who do the home work, and pass the 
examinations satisfactorily, have the privilege at any subse- 
quent time, of remitting one year’s residence at Cambridge, 
and so of completing the course in two years. 

In this country the development of the university extension 
idea is even more surprising than in England. It is already an 
almost realized dream, that anyone in any place may have the 
advantage of university education. 
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BROWNING’S TEACHING. 
London Quarterly Review, London, October. 

INCE the death of Robert Browning, eightéen months ago, 
quite enough discussion has been had concerning his 
style and rank as a poet. The present, however, appears an 
appropriate time to sum up the main factors of his thought 
and teaching. For Browning is essentially a teacner. His 
poetry, if not what Matthew Arnold said poetry should be, a 
“criticism of life,” is essentially, what is better than criti- 
cism, an interpretation and illumination of life; and such 
Browning undoubtedly intended it to be. He, more than most 
poets, would have echoed Wordsworth’s splendid eulogium on 
his art, ‘‘ Poetry is the breath and finer spirit of ail knowl- 
edge: it is the impassioned expression which is in the counte- 
nance of all science. In spite of difference of soil and climate, 
of language and manners, of laws and customs; in spite of 
things silently gone out of mind and things violently 
destroyed; the poet binds together by passion and knowledge 
the vast empire of human society, as it is spread over the 
whole earth and over alltime. Poetry is the first and last of 

all knowledge—it is immortal as the heart of man,” 

What, on the whole, did Browning—masculine and versatile 
writer that he was—hold concerning the significance of the 
human life he has so vigoronsly and so variously depicted, and 
what did he wish to teach the generation in the midst of which 
as vates sacer he prophesied and sang. True, there are many 
difficulties in the way of answering such a question, the chief 
of which arises from the dramatic, or what has been called the 
“ psychological” nature of Browning’s work. His personality, 
like Shakespeare’s, though for different reasons, eludes us in 
his writings. Nevertheless, as in the dialogues of Plato, it is 
possible, and not on the whole very hard, to find in Brown- 
ing’s poems certain large and informing spiritual principles, 
which formed the mainspring of the poet’s thought, and 
inspired and determined his “message to his time.” If only 
we do not expect from the poet the definitions of a philos- 
opher or the dogmas of a theologian, we shall find in Browning 
a clear and compact body of thought, sometimes carefully 
reasoned out, more frequently exhibited by the lightning flash 
of intuitive discernment, which will form no unimportant help 
amidst the confusions and perplexities of this time. If, indeed, 
we live “’twixt two worlds, one dead, the other powerless to 
be born,” it will be found that in the struggle towards a new 
birth of thought and interpretation of life, Browning’s wrest- 
lings with the chaos and endeavors to gain and give a firm 
footing for faith and action, are of the highest value and 
importance. 

Very false conclusions, it seems to us, have been drawn from 
some expressionsin Browning. His most recent biographer, 
Mrs. Sutherland Orr, says of him“No one knew better that 
every act and sentiment which we attribute toa Supreme Being 
is a virtual negation of His existence.” These words, we think, 
simply caricature Browning’s belief as represented in his 
writings. Mrs. Orr has read not a little of her own Agnosti- 
cism into the poet’s utterances. When speaking of human 
knowledge, so far as the processes of the understanding are con- 
cerned, Browning proclaimed strongly his distrust of its opera- 
tions, its limitations and inherent weaknesses, the danger of 
trusting to its representations as to a defective, dimmed, and 
even distorting mirror; and what Christian would not do the 
same? In his vehement assertion, however, of certain funda- 
mental verities of morals and religion, no prophet could be 
clearer or more emphatic. How far the intuition of the poet 
is to be trusted, his postulates accepted, his demonstrations 
admitted to be cogent, is another matter. 

Mrs. Orr is far nearer the mark in describing Browning, when, 
speaking of his friends amongst clergymen and _ religious 
teachers, she says: ‘‘They knew the value of the great free 
lance, who fought like the gods of old with the regular army.” 
Browning fought; he knew the need of fighting and had some- 
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thing to fight for. Whatever he held or did not hold, he 
was not an Agnostic, worshiping the great Unknowable of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, with a mind ifto which all kinds of 
heterogeneous religious beliefs might be cast promiscuously, 
lost in a Serbonian bog of skepticism concerning that all- 
encompassing Infinite, of which Renan has been telling us once 
more, that one can never know anything certainly about it. 

Was Browning a Christian? The answer to this question 
depends entirely on what is meant by the word Christian. If 
it be taken to mean an orthodox, evangelical believer, then, of 
course, Browning was nothing of the kind. If it be understood 
in a large and elastic sense, to imply acceptance of certain 
main Christian truths, such as the Fatherhood of God, the 
Incarnation of God in Christ, and others, understood as 
doctrines based upon the facts of history, we should still 
hesitate to apply to him the name. If it be meant, however, 
that he possessed a keen insight into the spiritual ideas which 
lie at the basis of the Christian religion, appreciated their 
importance for humanity, and accepted them as fundamentally 
true and all-powerful for good in the history of the world, then 
we should be disposed to say that few poets have been more 
deeply and sincerely Christian than Robert Browning. It is 
not merely that he accepts the Christian ideal of Love and 
Sacrifice as a human ideal, pointing towards the solution of 
the world’s problems, the healing of the world’s wounds. He 
goes much further than this. Having imbibed the fundamental 
thought of the unity of God and man in Christ, he apparently 
accepts it as the crowning and consummating truth in man’s 
conception of the Divine nature. 

God, the Soul, and Immortality—these are the three articles 
of Browning’s creed; the first conceived in a Christian sense, 
though by no means in orthodox form; the second, viewed in 
its militant progress upwards, through temptations and moral 
conflicts, to triumph and the development of higher capaci- 
ties; the last, the essential requisite for a valid and effective 
belief in the other two. 

It is interesting to observe that nearly always the poet's 
reasoning is essentially mora/ in its character. He is, of all 
others, the poet of moral energy. His verse throbs with the 
pulses of noble purpose. The virility which is so character- 
istic of Browning is due essentially and ultimately to this. He 
is the poet of moral conflict, of indefatigable effort, of indom- 
itable hope. The soul must fight, he says, to live, to grow, to 
be a human soul at all. It ought to rejoice in such a struggle. 
The issue may be long and apparently dubious, but it is cer- 
tain; the right must triumph gloriously and endlessly. 

Surely here is one who casts out deviis in the Master’s name, 
though he follows not with the Master's disciples; and of him 
the Master Himself would say, “ He is for us.” 


TWELVE Versus TEN. 
WILLIAM B. SMITH, UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. 
Educational Review, New York, November. 

N any developed system of numeration there must be a 
| turning-point, at which the notation is folded back upon 
itself, and from which point on, the higher numbers are to be 
expressed by additive and multiplicative processes through the 
lower. The number that forms thus at once a point of rest 
and a point of departure may be called the dase or radix of the 
system. The rising powers of this base are set in order left- 
ward, and the falling powers rightward, of the initial or unit’s 
position. Any natural number, other than unity, may be taken 
as this radix, and, in fact, various integers, as two, five, ten, 
twelve, twenty, sixty, have been taken. Among all of these, 
however, fez has attained by far the widest and most complete 
recognition, and within the present century the metric decimal 
system has established itself firmly in western and central 
Continental Europe, as well as among men of science every- 
where, 

This preference for ten as radix does not, however, rest upon 
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any natural or spiritual basis, upon any inherent fitness of ten 
itself to discharge this supreme function in arithmetic, but 
solely upon a physical peculiarity of the counting animal, man. 
He is a pentadactyl, he has ten fingers. Inasmuch as element- 
ary reckoning is almost always done on the fingers in its first 
stages and by the young, whether in individual or educational 
or national life, it was almost inevitable that ten should be 


t’ 1 as the point of reflection. If one hand only be used, 
then five presents itself as radix, or if both hands and feet, 
then twenty, and both of these numbers have indeed served 
as radices. 

Not one of these related integers, however, has any intrinsic 
fitness for the office in question. There are very serious defects 
intenasaradix. Ten is nct divisible by either three or four and 
stands in no simple relation to either six or eight, two other 
important numbers. Thé constantly recurrent fraction \% is 
expressible through one interminate decimal only, 4 requires 
two figures, % is interminate as a decimal, requires three 
figures for itsexpression. Theseare very weighty burdens, from 
which there is an altogether simple and easy deliverance lying 
ready at hand, It is the rejection of the unsuitable radix ten 
and the adoption of ¢we/ve, which is fitted perfectly and in every 
particular. A change from the denary to the duodenary nota- 
tion would be a great and much-needed simplification, above 
all to the practical man, and such a change would be entirely 
feasible. 

Of course, the adoption of twelve as basis would make neces- 
sary the introduction of two new symbols for ten and eleven, 
since ten would then no longer signify Ze, but /welve ; and also 
a simple and constant nomenclature. These two steps, however, 
could easily be taken. 

The superiority of twelve over ten as a radix will be revealed 
in the multiplication table; in the evident facts, that the com- 
mon useful fractions are easily and simply expressed in duo- 
decimals; that the expression of large numbers will become 
measurably conciser; that in the expression of irrational 
numerics through duodecimals a much higher degree of accu- 
racy is obtained than by the use of the same number of digits 
in decimals. 

There are other advantages of equal importance, though of 
another nature, in duodecimal notation: 

1. There are twelve months in the year and twelve hours 
in the half-day. Each hour of the circle of the clock-face, how- 
ever, is divided into sixty minutes, each of these into sixty 
seconds. This mixture of decimals and duodecimals is very 
unreasonable, unnatural, and bewildering. Let the division 
into twelve hours stand; but let it be the half circle of the 
clock-face, so that the whole circle shall be divided into twenty- 
four hours. Divide each of these into twelve grades, each of 
these into twelve primes, each of these into twelve seconds, 
and soon. Surely this would be a great simplification, shunt- 
ing off an enormous amount of labor and confusion. 

2. Our present division of the year into twelve months 
of unequal length is puzzling, irrational, and inconvenient. 
Let there be twelve months of thirty days each, and let the 
year begin at the vernal equinox, the natural starting-point. 
There remain five days to be disposed of. Let these be legal 
holidays with special names, extra-mensual, belonging to no 
month. Let them mark the stations of the sun’s progress 
through the sky and be: New Year's day, first quarter-day, 
They 
might otherwise be named—/erneguzd, upper Solstid, Autum- 
neguid, lower Solstid, Verneguin. Leap Year would require the 
intercalation of a day at mid-year, which might be called 


mid-year’s day, second-quarter day, Old-Year’s day. 


Autumneguin, The names of the months need not be changed ; 
it would suffice to push their beginnings ten days backward. 

3. Our coinage could be made duodecimal with very little 
trouble. We need only reduce our guwarter to twenty-four 
cents, or count it as twenty-four cents, and adopt it as a unit. 
The twelfth would be a penny, which might of course be still 
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further divided, though there would be little use for lower 
denominations. 

4. The fundamental measure is of length, and the most impor- 
tant of all units isthe /zzear. The hunt for a natural wat 
of length is interesting, but there is no suchthing. The metre 
professes to be the ten-millionth of a quadrant through 
Paris, but that it is not. “he British yard, familiar to all of 
us, is as good a standard as any. It is already divided into 
twelfths, each of three Call this twelfth a ¢rznch 
The twelfth of this last would be our well-known quarter-inch, 
a very convenient unit of small lengths, and, of course, capa- 
ble of any degree of subdivision. 


inches. 


Adopt the duodenary system zz foto, and you despoil at one 
stroke the great giant Arzthmos of his most formidable ter- 
rors. Nay, more, you will add a full year, now so greatly 
desired, to the life of every youth that attains majority. 

The complete triumph, either of ten or of twelve, is assured. 
The duodenarv system is the best conceivable, the best that 
the nature of number admits. 


CARLYLE AND RUSKIN. 
(1wO LETTERS.) 
English Illustrated Magazine, London, Noveméer. 

HE following letter from Carlyle to the greatest of his dis- 
T ciples relates to one of the sections of Unto this Last, of 
which four appeared in the Cornhiil Magazine soon after it 
came into existence under Thackeray's editorship. Other 
parts were to have followed, but the outcry against them was 
so great that the circulation of the magazine began to suffer, 
and Mr. Ruskin was compelled to bring the series to an 
abrupt conclusion in November, 1860, Eighteen months later 
he republished the essays in book form, asserting in the pref- 
ace that they were “the best; that is to say, the truest, 
rightest-worded, and most serviceable things” he had ever 
written. This opinion he still holds, and he declared to a 
friend three years ago that if all his works were to be burnt 
save one, he would choose Unto this Last for preservation. 

CHELSEA, 29th Oct., 1860. 
DEAR RUSKIN—You go down through those unfortunate 
dismal-science people like a treble-X of Senna, Glauber, and 
Aloes; like a fit of British cholera, threatening to be fatal! I 
have read your paper with exhilaration, exultation, often with 
laughter, with bravissimo! Such a thing flung suddenly into 
half a million dull British heads on the same day, will do a 
great deal of good, I marvel in parts at the lynx-eyed sharp- 
ness of your logic, at the pincer-grip (red-hot pincers) you take 
of certain bloated cheeks and blown-up bellies. More power 
to your elbow (though it is cruel in the extreme). If you dis- 
pose, stand to that kind of work for the next seven years, and 
work out there a result like what you have done in painting. 
Yes, there were “a something to do”—not easily measurable 
in importance to these sunk ages. Meantime my joy is great 
to find ‘myself henceforth in a minority of two, at any rate. 
The Dismal-Science people will object that their science 
expressiy abstracts itself from moralities, from etc., etc.; but 
what you say and show is incontrovertibly true; that no 
“science” worthy of men (and not worthier of dogs or of devils), 
has a right to call itself “ political economy,” or can exist at all, 
except mainly as a fetid nuisance and a public poison, on 
other terms than those you shadow out to it for the first time. 
On third last page and never till then, I pause slightly, not too 
sorrowfully, and appeal to the times ‘coming (Noble is the spirit 
there, too, my friend; but, alas, it is not Philanthropismus 
that will do these; it is Rhadamanthismus | sorrowfully see), 

which are yet at a very great distance! Go on and prosper. 
I am yours always (sleeping a little better and hoping an 

evening soon), T. CARLYLE. 
“Mrs. Carlyle said,‘No one managed Carlyle so well as 
Ruskin ; it was quite beautiful to see him. Carlyle would say 
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outragous things, running counter to all Ruskin valued or 
cared for. Ruskin would treat Mr. Carlyle like a naughty 
child, lay his arms around him and say, “ Now this is too 
bad!”’” So wrote Mrs, Gilchrist in her diary, after a visit to 
the Carlyles, on June 17, 1860. It is to be hoped that Ruskin’s 


letters to Carlyle may some day be published, among them 


perhaps the answer to the above. As it is not now available, 
a letter from Mr. Ruskin to a young student is here given. It 
was written in 1871, when the author was re-casting J/unera 
Pulveris with its dedication “ to the friend and guide who has 
urged me to all chief work, Thomas Carlyle.” 


ARBROATH. 

My DEAR GERARD—The thing that I had chiefly to say to you 
in reply to your interesting and for the most part right*letter, 
was that you must be on your guard against trying to cultivate 
yourself too consciously. The intellectual and_ religious 
element in which you have been brought up makes you 
thoughtful, but will be dangerous to you if it make you 
thoughtful beyond the need of your day. So far as there are 
necessary duties to be done which are painful to us—we must 
be very grave about them; but I should like you, for the most 
part, to do what you enjoy most in a resolute manner, and to 
be sure that what you most enjoy doing or learning Heaven 
means you to do and learn. Do not try to be great or wise. 
We none of us can be either—in any degree worth calling so. 
But try to be happy first, and useful afterwards—(no man can 
be useful who is not first, happy)—we can be both of those all 
our lives, if we will. 

For the visit to Denmark Hill. Count the available hours in 
the year, then reckon over the various work I| have at present 
on hand. You know—or ought to know—some measure of it; 
remember that I am fifty-two,and that I am not well, and 
judge for yourself if in saying that I am forced to receive no 
visits, I wholly deprive myself of the claim to say that I am 
still affectionately your sister’s and yours, 

’ J. RUSKIN. 

(All that you say of modern and ancient art is in great 
measure true—but you are scarcely yet at an age when it should 
be interesting to you. I would rather have you interested in 
living lions than in Greek ones—always providing you didn’t 
want to hunt them.) 


Mr. Ruskin has stated more than once that any letter of his 
may be read by all the world, and surely no apology is needed 
in printing this gentle admonition—intended originally for one 
person, but applicable to so many. 





SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


THE BASIS OF THE PHENOMENA OF THE DOUBLE 
EGO, 
DocToR EUGEN DREHER. 
Die Natur, Halle, October. 
N his admirable work Lehréuch der speziellen Pathologie und 
Therapie der inneren Krankheitten, Prof. Dr. Adolf Striim- 
pell has the following remarks on the much discussed subject 
of suggestion: 

“ Suggestion is most successful during the hysterical attack 
itself, and especially in that form of it in which the patient 
speaks, hears, and answers. It is only necessary to give his 
imagination a prescribed direction, and to tell him in convinc- 
ing tones that he is in the woods, in a garden, is picking flowers 
or fruit, is attacked, bound ; that he is lying on the brink of a 
precipice, a river, or such like, to render it evident from his 
bearing and language, that in his hallucination he is living 
through all these experiences. The evidences of fear, horror, 
joy, loathing, are often vividly exemplified. The most interest- 
ing fact in this connection is, that on the patient being roused 
from the attack, he has not the faintest recollection of his 
imaginary experiences, nor can the memory of them be revived 
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by telling him, immediately on his restoration to consciousness, 
all that he said or did during the attack. But what is still 
more remarkable is, that on the recurrence of the attack, the 
experiences during the former attack are often clearly remem- 
bered. Such cases really seem to justify one in speaking ofa 
double consciousness,” 

That similar phenomena are frequently witnessed by hypno- 
tized persons is well known, and also that many physicians 
accept it as evidence of a double ego, regarded as an enlight- 
ened and an unenlightened sphere of consciousness; arguing, 
from the difference of degree of intensity of self-conscious- 
ness, the existence of two distinct spiritual individualities. 
Similarly there are phases of lunacy in which the patient believes 
himself at times to be other than he is, or to have passed 
through experiences which are wholly imaginary, while at other 
times he knows himself for whaf he is, and recalls his own 
actual experiences. These phenomena were familiar, and had 
led to the hypothesis 0o/ a double ego, before the phenomena 
of hypnotism had been scientifically investigated, and had thus 
thrown some light on the compound character of our mental 
constitution. 

My writings have rendered it clearly evident that I accept 
the view of the compound character of the psyche, but I do 
not believe in the existence of a double ego (in the soul); on 
tle contrary, I regard it asa mere mental phenomenon. 

An analysis of our mental activity shows that it is of two 
distinct kinds, namely: of processes which originate ia che ego, 
and which pursue their course with the consciousness of the 
ego; and also of processes which do not originate in the ego, 
and which, in so far as this factor is concerned, may be regarded 
as unconscious. This dualism of the soul in respect of a con- 
scious and a (relatively) unconscious principle, does not really 
prove the duality of the ego, but only lends support to the 
hypothesis of a compound nature, of which the ego, as our 
actual self, is obtruded on by thoughts which do not appear to 
be a part of itself. Thus, dream phenomena originate uncon- 
sciously and obtrude themselves upon the ego, which then 
consciously accepts them as sense-perceptions. 

But since unconscious thinking is opposed to our conception 
of the ego, one must conclude that those mental activities 
which do not originate in the ego, and of which the ego is 
consequently unconscious, flow on in self-consciousness, 

In an article recently published by me inthe Reschs Medi- 
sinal Anzeiger, on “Sense Perceptions and Dream Images,” I 
have argued that unconscious thought is, for the most part, 
the automatic psychic function of certain distinct regions of 
the central nervous system. That these functions are exercised 
self-conciously, 1 have demonstrated by decisive experiments. 

As nearly all sense perceptions take place independently of 
any active agency of the individual ego, as the creations of 
phantasy obtrude themselves upon the conscious ego as inspir- 
ation—the offspring of a spirit other than our own, so, too, the 
greater portion of our thought-images—memories—are not 
produced or reproduced by the (individual) ego, but by the 
“ unconscious,” as I will here call it, which, in some, to us inex- 
plicable, way, retains the treasured-up thought-pictures, 

The various phenomena of Aphasia, of mental blindness, 
mental deafness, etc., afford decisive evidence that different 
thought-images originate in different main nerve-centres; 
and what, from the psychological point of view is the most 
important, these several nerve-centres are not always under 
the dominion of the ego, so that even the most familiar mem- 
ories may fail us at times in spite of the most strenuous effort 
of the ego to recall them. It is highly probable that the seat 
of ataxic aphasia, Locomotor Ataxia, by which the innerva- 
tion of the contemplated word-symbol—for the sound—is 
lost to the psyche, is situated in the so-called Pars . sercularis, 
while, according to all modern investigation, amnestic aphasia, 
involving loss of language, is due to derangement of the left 
first (upper) temple convolution. In this district of the brain 
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is also the seat of the so-called word-deafness (sensorial 
aphasia), subject to which the patient hears the word dis- 
tinctly, but does not know what it means. Then, too, there 
is the so-called mental blindness, which, according to Munk, 
consists in the loss of the so-called optical memory-tablets, 
due to a derangement of the occipital region of the brain, 
while the actual visual centre itself is rather to be sought in 
the cuneus and the first occipital convolution. Here I would 
remark simply that the investigations of Meynert, Weiss, 
Heidenheim, and Preyer, place the seat of the ego in the 
cerebral cortex, while sub-cortical cerebral regions appear to 
be the chief seats of unconscious psychic functions, whose 
products, under favorable conditions, may rise into (indi- 
vidual) consciousness. In normal individuals the seat of the 
ego appears to be in the left cerebral cortex. 

As to the extent to which memory may perform or withhold 
its proper functions, I have had evidence in dreams, during 
which I have accepted passing phantasies as memories of real 
events. This abnormal mental condition is explicable only on 
the theory that a dull, inert memory is overmastered by a too 
lively phantasy—a sort of mental irradiation in fact. And 
precisely as on awaking from such a dream we are able to sepa- 
rate our phantasies from the memory of actual experiences, so 
in certain forms of lunacy the dominance of the ruling phan- 
tasy being overthrown by favorable circumstance, the nerve 
centres of memory resume their normal functions. And just 
as on the resumption of the normal functions of memory on 
awaking we forget the greater part of our dream phantasies, so 
it seems probable that the delusions of lunacy are hardly 
remembered after recovery, when memory resumes its normal 
functions, 

The phenomena of the double ego is then explained simply 
by the assumption that one and the same ego is at one time 
exposed to the hallucinations of phantasy, and at another time 
to correct perceptions; and that as the one acquires domi- 
nance, the other ceases to influence. 

The intimate psychological relations between the several 
conditions of the dream, the hysteric, the hypnotic, and the 
lunatic states affords ground for hope that the corresponding 
lunatic state may be cured by relatively insignificant means. 
Think only of the power of suggestion—a power which, 
although often exaggerated, is nevertheless much mightier 
than the inexperienced suppose, and warrants the expecta- 
tion that delusion may be cured by the counter-illusion of hyp- 
notic suggestion. 

SLEEP AND DREAMS. 
Dr. Moritz ALSBERG. 
Unsere Zeit, Letpzig, October. 

HY do wesleep? What is the nature of sleepand dreams? 
These are questions which have excited the attention 
of philosophers in all ages—Aristotle at their head—without 
resulting in any satisfactory sclution of the riddle involved 
in them. In recent years, investigations in the domain olf 
physiology and psychology have thrown some light upon the 
subject of that condition of men and animals which we char- 
acterize as sleep; and scientific observation has, to some 

extent at least, cleared up the problem of dreams. 

There is now no doubt that what we characterize as sleep is 
nothing more than a suspension of the activity of the higher 
nerve-centres ; but until recently, considerable divergence of 
opinion has existed as to whether, and to what extent, the 
somnolent state was conditioned by the flow or cessation of 
flow of blood to the brain. The old physiologists, and among 
them the famous Albrecht von Haller, taught that during sleep 
the blood vessels were surcharged with blood, and that sleep 
was induced by their pressure on the brain, a view that has 
still advocates, and that appears to derive a measure of support 
from the facts that a full stomach or a state of intoxication 
induces sleep. Others, and among these the no less distin- 
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guished Blumenbach, supported the exactly opposite opinion, 
viz., that sleep was induced by a cessation of the flow of blood 
to the brain, a view which was also supported by a number of 
facts, as, for instance, the fact that sleep is induced by loss of 
blood or artificial pressure upon the veins of the neck. 

The part played by oxygen in human and animal bodies, 
has a still more important bearing on the phenomena of 
waking and sleeping. It is now generally known that all the 
activities of life are maintained by a process of slow combus- 
tion. Further, it follows of course that this combustion in 
the organs in activity, is attended by the formation of dross 
and waste substances, which if they were not got rid of in some 
way would accumulate in the system and create considerable 
disturbance. Recent investigation has determined that this 
waste substance, this by-product of physical and mental and 
emotional activity, plays a very important part in relation to 
the changes from wakefulness to weariness and sleep—they 
clog the machinery of the organism. 

Johannes Ranke was the first to draw attention to the fact 
that muscular weariness is induced by the accumulation of sub- 
stances generated by muscular contraction, and especially of 
lactic acid. If this “tiring substance” is injected into a 
muscle, it deprives it of working capacity, which can only be 
restored by artificial washing or by giving the circulation time 
to perform the task. Allthe known conditions agree with this 
theory cf Ranke who goes on to explain that the “tiring sub- 
stance” in consequence of its innate affinity for oxygen draws 
it from the muscles, and thus prejudices their capacity for the 
performance of their active functions. There is, then, a chemi- 
cal derangement of the condition of the muscles; a transitory 
poisoning; and some learned men have ascribed the process 
of respiration to the same cause. As regards this last point, 
Rosenthal was the first to draw attention to the fact that the 
succession of respiratory movements is regulated by the 
measure of oxygen and carbonic acid inthe blood. When the 
blood is saturated with oxygen the activity of the nervous appa- 
ratus of breathing is temporarily contracted, but the tissues 
quickly take up the excess of oxygen, which they replace by 
carbonic acid, and the soaltered blood stimulating the nervous 
ganglia which set the respiratory muscles in activity, induces 
fresh respiratory action. 

But while Ranke’s view found general acceptance among 
scientific thinkers, an entirely new light was thrown on the 
phenomena of weariness and sleep, by the discovery in the sys- 
tem, by A. Gautier, of the so-called leucomaine, an alkaloid 
which both in its chemical constitution and in other respects, 
bears a great resemblance to the products of decomposition of 
the bacteria, the ptomaines and poisonous alkaloids, Accord- 
ing to Gautier and Errera, this substance by its chemical affin- 
ity for oxygen deoxydizes the nervous centres and thus brings 
about that condition of weariness which induces sleep. Further 
observation, moreover, points to the conclusion that this leu- 
comaine has also a direct narcotic action on the brain, and 
that it induces sleep by.a species of intoxication. According to 
Gautier it is the lecuomaine in the brain itself which contracts 
its working capacity, and renders a strong stimulant necessary 
to the maintenance of a condition of wakefulness. Our move- 
ments become slower, thought languishes until at length a 
moment is reached at which our dulled perceptions fail to 
stimulate the brain to action, and we sleep. As a rule the 
influence of the tiring substance on the brain is confined to 
those organs or cells in which it is present, and this explains the 
phenomena of partial sleep. Deep sleep, says Exner, is reached 
by imperceptible gradations from the waking stage. By watch- 
ing the approach of sleep it will be found that the circle within 
which ideas range grows narrower and narrower. It may be 
concluded that certain groups of ideas remain awake after 
others are sunk in sleep. On the approach of death, which 
has been characterized as the twin sister of sleep, organ after 
organ ceases its activity in a prescribed order, that portion of 
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the brain which is the seat of the highest spiritual activities 
dying first, and that which is the seat of lower (automatic) 
mental activities following later. And it is precisely so in 
sleep, the organs of the highest mental activity are the first to 
succumb. In this fact we find the explanation of somnambul- 
ism which, as the celebrated physiologist Johannes Muller has 
explained, is partial sleep. If we consider the possibility, that 
certain of the higher nerve centres which have their activity 
suspended on the approach of sleep, gradually pass out of this 
state singly or in groups and renewtheir activity, there is little 
difficulty in understanding the diversity of dreams, their want 
of connectedness, and even the terrible nightmare whereby, in 
spite of all efforts we are unable to move a limb, and have the 
sensation of being paralyzed. The explanation of this latter 
condition is that the motor nerves are still asleep while some 
of the nerves of thought are awake and active. The reverse of 
this isthe case n somnambulism. Here the higher mental 
organs are aslccp while the motor nerves are awake and cap- 
able of being set into activity by automatic nerve centres. 

It may be remarked as worth remembering that the genera- 
tion of the waste substances herein mentioned is almost 
suspended during sleep. 





WHENCE CAME THE PRESENT MAMMALS OF 
SCANDINAVIA? 
W. M. ScHoyEN. 
Folkebladet, Christiania, November 18. 

HE oldest geological strata, because they are full of palms, 
show that Europe, thousands of years ago, must have had 
a tropical climate. In these palms sported apes and other 
tropical animals. But che tropical climate, with its peculiar 
animals and plants, came to an end. An age of temperate 
climate succeeded, and was itself followed by an ice-ageand its 
peculiar fauna of icebears, seals, polar foxes, etc. Upon the 
ice-age followed still another age before we reach the times 
which we regard as those of ourage. Where did the animals 
come from which in this age live in Scandinavia? Evidently 
from the neighboring countries. But wnen we look upon the 
map and examine the geographical conformation of Scandi- 
navta, and see how it is surrounded by water excepting on the 
northeastern border, we cannot very well believe that the 
animals wandered all the way around the gulf of Bothnia to 
reach Scandinavia, particularly as they represent so many 
southern species, such as tre hedgehog, the mole, the deer, 
the roe, etc. Most of the Scandinavian bats are of Southern 
origin, and cannot very well be supposed to have crossed the 
sea on the wing, though the distance is not very great. It 
does not seem more reasonable than that the other animals 
should have come over by swimming, or by crossing on 
the ice. Some may have crossed over on the ice. We know 
that the sound between Sealand and Sweden is sometimes 
frozen over, which would seem to make the theory possible ; 
but it is confronted by an insurmountable obstacle in the 
fact that the hedgehog, the badger, and the bear sleep during 
the winter and do not start upon their migrations at the time 

when the sound is frozen. 

But all these animals must have come from the south. There 
is, therefore, no other way open than to suppose that the coun- 
tries north and south of the Baltic sea were connected in some 
way. And our supposition is proved by geological facts. 

The distribution of land and ‘sea was different in the pre- 
historic ages from what itis now. We find at high elevations 
above the sea layers of earth full of the shells of sea-snails and 
molluscs, showing that these layers of earth must have been 
raised out of the sea. On the other hand we find below the 
surface of the sea extensive tracts of boggy soil, showing that 
they must at some time have sunk, for boggy soil never forms 
upon the bottom of the sea. It is exclusively a fresh water 
product, originating from the rotting of mosses and other 
aquatic plants. 
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“Submarine” bogs are found in many places on the coasts 
of southern Sweden, Skaane. Direct investigations have 
proved that the country is still sinking, In 1841 Prof. S. Nils- 
son measured the distance from Falsterbro lighthouse to the 
seashore, and found it to be 129 yards. In 1846 it was only 
109, and in 1847 102. In thirty-four years, 1813 to 1847, the 
distance from Falsterbro lighthouse to the seashore has been 
reduced 144 yards. Allowing sufficient length of time, the 
separation of Germany and Sweden by water can easily be 
accounted for. Before the sinking of the last connecting 
links, the animals of the north and south had free intercourse. 
After the sinking, they were separated, and gradually became 
accustomed to their new surroundings and climate. 

When Scandinavia was connected with Germany, only 
southern Sweden, Skaane, could be accessible to and habitable 
for the animals which came from Germany. Skaane was then 
and must still be considered the northern termination of the, 
middle European lowland. 

This explains why the remains of such animals as the urus 
the bison, the cave-bear, the wild boar, and the fossil reindeer 
are found only in Skaane’s bogs. Thus far north these beasts, 
which lived in middle Europe, could come by means of the 
land connection, and no further. Could they have come 
further, we should be able to find their remains elsewhere besides 
in Skaane. But there is no evidence that the urus, or any of 
the other animals mentioned, ever lived in Norway or any 
other part of Sweden. 

Besides these mammals, now long extinct, came also those 
which still form a part of the fauna of Scandinavia, the elk, the 
deer, the roe, the lynx, the fox, the bear, the badger, the 
marten, the otter, the hedgehog, the mole, the beaver, the 
rat, and the mouse. As the country in course of time rose out 
of the water, they spread themselves over it. 

When the upheaval of the country in the north had pro- 
gressed so far that the present connection with Finland and 
Russia was established, another migration from these countries 
took place and brought the glutton, the polar fox, the reindeer, 
and the hare. 

The present Scandinavian mammals have come to us from 
two different places and at different times. The earliest is the 
“Germanic,” the later is the “ Siberian.” Some species have 
come from both directions. The reindeer, for instance. This 
animal, no doubt, once came from the south and is found in 
fossils remains in the Skaane bogs, but it also came from the 
northeast, though at a much later time. The same has been 
the case with the reindeer’s enemy, the wolf. 

It is a fact, that while many of the species which came from 
the south have become extinct, those that have come from the 
northeast still exist. 


THE EGGS AND EMBRYOS OF THE CROCODILE. 


Fournal of the Royal Microscopical Society, London, October. 

N Madagascar, where the Crocodzlus niloticus is very com- 
] mon, Dr. A, Voeltzkow has made a study of the embryog- 
eny of the species. The egg-laying lasts from the end of 
August to the end of September. The number of eggs in a 
nest varies from twenty to thirty. The nest is dug about 
two feet deep in the dry white sand; the basis of its walls are 
gouged out, and into the lateral excavations thus formed the 
eggs roll from the slightly raised centre of the nest floor. 
Externally the nest is not discernible, but the parent sleeps 
upon it. The eggs differ greatly in form; the shell is white, 
thick, and firm, either rough or smooth; the double shell- 
membrane is so firm that the egg keeps its form after the shell 
has been removed; the albumen is a jelly firm enough to be 
handled, and the vitelline membrane is also very strong. 
When newly laid the eggs are very sensitive, and are readily 
killed by damp or heat; the older eggs, however, are quite 
hardy. 

When the young embryos are about to be hatched, they 
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utter very distinct notes. These calls the mother hears, even 
through two feet of sand, and proceeds to dig open the nest. 
Even the natives are unaware of the manner in which the 
attention of the mother is called to her young. Before hatch- 
ing the embryo turns, and in so doing partially tears the foetal 
membranes. With the tip of its snout turned to one end of 
the egg, the young animal bores through the shell with a 
double-pointed tooth comparable to that which young birds 
possess. This tooth appears very early-—by the time the 
embryo is six weeks or two months old; and it may still be 
seen a fortnight after hatching. Through the small opening 
made by the tooth the embryonic fluid flows out, softening 
the adjacent parts, and the whole is widened into a cleft. The 
process of creeping out may take about two hours. The young 
animal seems large in comparison with the egg; one measur- 
ing twenty-eight centimeters in length came out of an egg 
eight centimeters long and five centimeters broad. The young 
crocodiles are very wild little animals and are led to the water 
by the mother, They utter sounds, especially when hungry, 
but the pitch of their call is not so high as it was within the 
egg. Of the development, which takes about three months, 
some account is promised; but the embryos are extraordinar- 
ily delicate and their investigation is proportionately difficult. 


RELIGIOUS. 


WHO WILL BE THE NEXT POPE? 
RAFFAELE DE CESARE. 
Nuova Antologia, Rome, October 1. 

F the advanced age of Leo XIII. may reasonably arouse fears 
] that his place will be vacant before long, his physical con- 
ditions do not seem to justify such fears. Leo XIII. isin his 
eighty-second year, but he is well and active and his mental 
facultiesare sound. With him the Papacy is accomplishing an 
evolution, the end of which cannot be foreseen and the ultimate 
consequences of which are unknown. Either for this reason 
or on account of the great age of the Pontiff, the press of 


Europe and America is much occupied just now with the future 
Conclave. The French press does not conceal its wish that 
the next Pope shall not be an Italian and not be chosen in 
Italy; or that, if an Italian be chosen in Italy, he will walk 
in the footsteps of Leo XIII., and declare himself hostile to 
the Triple Alliance, irreconcilable with Italy, a docile tool of 
the republic for the Republicans, a nourisher of the hope of 
restoration for the Monarchists, a prized ally in case of war. 

Opposed to the French interests are those of the allied 
Powers and all the other Powers. The desire, common to all 
there, is that the Pope be chosen at Rome, under those con- 
ditions of liberty and security which marked the Conclave of 
Leo XIII, and that the choice may fall on a cardinal of 
moderate and concilatory views, 

The stronger probabilities are in favor of the Conclave being 
held at Rome. Only, if the war which is expected comes before 
the Conclave, and Leo leaves Rome,and peace be not restored 
before he returns, the next Pope will certainly be chosen out 
of Italy. A Conclave in Rome means an Italian Pope. The 
hopothesis of a non-Italian Pope is admissible on the sole 
supposition that the Conclave be held out of Italy. If a non- 
Italian be chosen, who will he be ? 

When a new Pope is elected, the time will be ripe for a 
reform in the Courch; but the old Latin traditions are still 
tenacious of life, and an Italian Pope will travel the same road 
as his predecessors, mixing up ecclesiastical matters with 
European politics, and making enemies right and left among 
ardent politicians. What a difference in the United States! In 
that country the Roman Catholic Church is not bound by the 
fetters and the conventionalism which paralyze its action in 
Europe. Inthe United States, Catholicism takes a practical 
form; religion is used in the service of mankind, is the fore- 
runner of all progress, the friend of all the discoveries of 
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human genius. There are none of those restrictions and hesi- 
tations which we are accustomed to in Europe, and espe- 
cially in Italy. The bishops speak and act as seems right to 
them ; their suggestions to Rome are more formal than real. 
They reserve to themselves a liberty of thought and action of 
which we have no idea. They convoke diocesan synods and 
episcopal councils to discuss the interests of their respective 
dioceses; they found universities; they create schoole and 
institutions ; they are indefatigable in works for propagating 
the faith, and freely deplore that species of Byzantinism and 
immobility which is suffocating the Roman Catholic Church in 
Europe. Their sermons are different from ours; they do not 
utter lamentations and words of despair; they do not recom- 
mend as the remedy for all evils the rosary and nine days’ 
devotion ; they recognize in the forces and manifestations of 
our age, more or less openly reproved by their brothers in 
Europe, how much there is of what is good and great; they 
are full of good sense, practical and modern. If the Roman 
Catholic Church shouid be governed from Baltimore or from 
Chicago, things would go on very differently from the way 
they go now, but it would no longer be a Roman Church, For 
this reason the future Pontiff will not be an American. 

In the Sydney Quarterly Review, published in New South 
Wales, appeared at the end of last year an article by Doctor 
Oswald Kaetinge, entitled ‘‘ Who will be the next Pope?” The 
author, after saying that the progress of democracy favors the 
action of the Jesuits, an action which in the United States 
is potent and multiform—declares that the next Pope will be 
the candidate of the Jesuits. “‘ He will be a man of experience, 
of proved administrative ability, conciliatory, but at the same 
time of inflexible determination.” This man, according to 
Doctor Kaetinge, can be found only where the English lan- 
guage is spoken, and he is Cardinal Gibbons, “ whose election 
would be a triumph of democracy, since he is of democratic 
origin and with the people /ofo corde. He would be a Pope 
who more than any other would greatly increase St. Peter’s 
pence. San Francisco alone has fifty Roman Catholic million- 
aires. Cardinal Gibbons, moreover, is a man 0: great capacity; 
of affable manners; endowed with all the best qualities of an 
American and an Irishman. Heisa born ruler. All the qual- 
ities which the Jesuits would like in a Pope are combined in 
him,” 

To explain the apparent contradiction between democracy 
and the Jesuits, two terms which in Europe are considered the 
antipodes of each other, it will be sufficient to observe that the 
Jesuits of the United States are not the petty politicians of 
Italy, and that the propagation of the Roman Catholic faith 
at New York, at Baltimore, at Chicago, at St. Paul, at St. Louis, 
at New Orleans, at Cincinnati, at San Francisco, is due for the 
most part to them, The Company has Americanized itself, 
and in its colleges educates equally Roman Catholics and 
Protestants. The Roman Catholic Church of the United 
States is the church of the working classes, and has a domin- 
ion much broader and greater than the trivial temporal power 
—the social dominion. The Roman Catholic Irish element is 
nearly the absolute master of the mines of California and 
Nevada, and disposes of wealth and influence. The article of 
the Australian theologian is important as a symptom of the 
movement, going On in some parts, but which is unknown to, 
and not understood by, the politicians of the Vatican, 

The time is not yet ripe, it seems to me, for an American 
Pope who speaks no language but English, and therefore ] 
believe his election impossible. If, however, by a caprice of 
fortune, Gibbons becomes Pope and does not transfer the 
Holy See to Baltimore or Chicago, Rome would take its 
revenge by laughing at him. Doubtless, for stirring up the 
stagnant waters and preparing copious inaterial for history, 
the election of an American Pope would be just the thing. 
Yet the Roman Catholic Church will continue to be Roman 


for a long time to come, subordinating its fertile liberty of 
action to the fixed idea of a temporal principality. 
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SERIAL PREACHING, 


PROFESSOR J. O. Murray, D.D. 
Homiletic Review, New York, November. 
T is nothing new in the way of preaching which this article 
proposes to discuss. In fact, it isa very ancient style. It 
came into vogue early in the history of the Christian Church, 
and has held an honored place in pulpit ministrations down to 
the present day. The homilies of eminent Church fathers, like 
St. Chrysostom and St. Augustine, are illustrations of it in its 
most primitive form. Later in the history of the pulpit we 
find sermons in courses, like Dr. Charnock’s celebrated dis- 
courses on the Divine Attributes, and Dr. John Owen’s on the 
Holy Spirit. Not a few systems of divinity have been preached 
in courses of sermons, 

Serial preaching has assumed other and very useful forms. 
It has had reference to Christian experience. Many courses, 
for example, have been preached on the Lord’s Prayer. So, 
also, it has been addressed to classes. ‘“ Sermons to Young 
Men,” “ Sermons to Mothers,” ‘‘Sermons to Workingmen ” 
are not uncommon. Sermons on biblical characters are often 
put in the form of a series. 

There are manifest dangers connected with continuous 
preaching on any subject. The preacher himself may make it 
a chapel of ease. It is in some respects easier to prepare a 
course of twenty sermons on some general theme than to write 
twenty on as many different topics. The trouble with most 
expository courses is just here. They are dry as the commen- 
taries from which they have been largely taken. They can be 
gotten up very easily in these days of cheap and abundant 
“helps” to Scripture study. But easy preaching makes hard 
hearing. Expository preaching was never meant to be labor- 
saving machinery for the pulpit. 

The danger of stereotyped methods easily besets the preacher 
who starts out on acourse of sermons. He needs to study 
variety here more than anywhere else, and he is tempted to 
study it less. 

Preachers who have ‘‘ hobbies” to ride should beware of rid- 
ing them in courses of sermons, All honor to Dr. Cheever for 
his splendid courage and fidelity in atime when more than 
one New York pulpit was muzzled. But he could have 
rebuked all iniquity North and South without riding his 
“hobby” in courses of sermons till he rode his church to 
death. 

The danger of wearying an audience by harping too long on 
one theme must not be overlooked. The itch for variety at 
the present time is no doubt excessive. It is an unhealthy 
symptom. Still it must be remembered that the pulpit is not 
a theological chair nor the sermon a scientific lecture. It is 
the office of serial preaching—one office at least—to train the 
people in careful hearing, in the love of thorough discussion, in 
desire for instruction rather than excited emotion. If the 
course of sermons is too long drawn out, if it becomes dry and 
technical, if it deals in hackneyed commonplaces, if it be ill- 
chosen as to time, the serial preaching will be voted a bore. 

The advantages of such preachingare not far to seek. What- 
ever else a habit of sermonizing on ahundred and four different 
subjects fifty-two Sundays of the year may do for a congrega- 
tion, it cannot give thorough instruction in certain great 
departments of inspired truth. It needs only a small admix- 
ture of serial preaching to insure very desirable results in the 
way of edification. This biblical term, so often employed, 
means building up the structure of Christian knowledge. It 
is a continuous process, It implies the orderly and consecu- 
tive unfolding of Christian doctrine or precept. 

Is it not worth our while to emphasize a little more the need 
of zustruction from the pulpit of to-day? If the pulpit lays 
aside or underrates this function of teaching the people knowl- 
edge, it will in the end lose its power. No brilliant applications 
of truth to life, as they are called, no entertaining, theatrical 
starts which fill crowded houses, can keep the pulpit on its old 
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foundations if these be dissevered from the thorough drill of 
the people in scriptural knowledge. 

Can this peculiar office of the pulpit be remanded to any other 
agency? Tothe religious newspapers? Their make-up seems 
to demand the greatest possible number of topics in every 
issue. They can give information on a great many things. But 
they can be teachers in no sense that replaces the pulpit. Can 
this function of the pulpit be relegated to books? This is 
frequently said, and on the face of it seems plausible enough 
The multiplication of good books in every department of bib- 
lical knowledge is a fruitful element of good. Of this there 
can be no doubt. It may, however, be safely concluded that in 
every congregation it will be only the minority that read such 
books to any great extent. What proportion of any congrega- 
tion has read Conybeare and Howson’s “St. Paul,” or Eder- 
sheim’s “Life of Christ,” or even Professor Drummond's 
“Natural Law in the Spiritual World”? These all are specially 
fitted to waken popular and general interest. They have been 
very widely read, doubtless, taking the general public into 
view; but when it comes to particular congregations the per- 
centage of readers will be found smal’, so small that it is seen 
at once that books cannot take the place of the pulpit in its 
function of teaching. 





ISRAEL AND EGYPT. 
The Lyceum, Dublin, October. 


N reading the list of eminent men who attended the recent 
Congress of Orientalists, one cannot fail to be struck by 
the absence of Catholic Orientalists. But it must not be con- 
cluded that such Catholic Savants do not exist. When we 
speak of Catholic Orientalists, we are reminded immediately 
of the work of one, too little known among us, who would 
have made himself famous in the learned world, had life been 
granted him for longerlabors. Weallude to the Abbé Ancessi. 
His researches were mainly concerned with the connection 
between the legislation and ritual of Israel and those of the 
Egyptians, with whom Israel was so long kept in contact. 

Comparing the Mosaic ceremonies with those of the land of 
Mizraim, the Abbé was deeply convinced that a strong Egyp- 
tian influence permeated the ideas, customs, rites, and entire 
life of the Hebrew race, and that it had, moreover, left the 
most undoubted signs of its action upon the history and con- 
stitution of the people. 

At an epoch to which chronology formerly referred the very 
origin of the human race, there flourished on the banks of the 
Nile a powerful nation, possessing immense cities, formidable 
armies, schools of learning, and all that constituted a civil- 
ization. 

Such was the position and influence of Egypt at the time 
when the family of sheperds, the fathers of the Hebrew nation, 
were leading a wandering life in the valley of the Jordan and 
over the plains of Palestine. 

This land belonged to the sons of Abraham by the promise 
of God. But as yet too few in number to dare attack the races 
of Amalik or Canaan, it was needful that for a time they 
should be withdrawn into a foreign land, where they might be 
initiated into the customs of civilized life, to be disciplined 
and strengthened, until God should hand over to them the 
land so repeatedly promised to their fathers, Here the pastoral 
tent had to be abandoned, and these sons of the desert found 
themselves making bricks, hewing stones, handling the chisel 
and mallet, tilling the ground, and, in spite of prejudice and 
repugnance, being initiated into the arts and industries of 
ancient Egypt. 

When Moses arose four hundred years later, the people were 
ripe for a constitution, laws, a government, and a national 
cult, and leaving Egypt, they carried with them, not only the 
treasures of their masters, but their customs, their laws, and 
their civilization. Moses, too, the great law-giver, was prac- 
tically an Egyptian; for educated at court he was learned and 
accomplished in all the wisdom of the country, and all the 
sacred rites of the priesthood. These recollections of a life- 
time would not have left his memory when the frontier of 
Egypt lay behind him. Nor was it intended that he should 
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forget these things which, purified from the corrupted elements 
of Egyptian mythology, were to revive in the Jewish laws and 
worship. The Ephod and its jewels, the “ Rational of Judg- 
ment,” the Urim and Thummin, are all borrowed from Egypt. 
Andas in Israel, so in Egypt, the chief priest alone was entitled 
to wear the Thummim, 

With regard to the other “ ornaments of glory” worn by the 
high priest, we may mention the tiara which Moses calls the 
Menizophat. The Hebrews had, during their stay in Egypt, 
become familiar with the beautiful and costly ornaments 
adorning the head-dress of both gods and kings, and under- 
stood their symbolism which, though often capricious and far- 
fetched, was consecrated by a long and reverend tradition. 
Among these symbols one of the most common is that of the 
serpent Urzus. In some symbolical way, the sense of which has 
as yet escaped antiquarian research, the Urzus in the system 
of Egyptian theocracy represented the one true God, the eternal 
King of the country of whom earthly monarchs were only the 
permanent incarnation, i 

No created being could represent or symbolize Jehovah. His 
name alone, He Wo /s, was engraven on the golden plate which 
rose from the brow of the high priest, as if to overshadow him 
with God’s majesty. This idea of God resting on the fore- 
heads of their pontiff-kings was one also very familiar with the 
Egyptians, and has been expressed bythem on the statues of 
their Pharaohs in a variety of ways. How often, for example, 
have we not seen the divine Horus forming with his wings a 
coronal on royal heads? 

Under the Ephod Aaron wore the long tunic called in 
Hebrew mehii, wore 

The exact counterpart of this toga is found in Egyptian 
pictures representing the Pharaohs. ; ; 

There are many even very good men who firmly believe that 
the Semitic revelations originated a form of worship hitherto 
utterly unknown, and having no possible analogy with the 
tabernacle, the ark, the sacerdotal vestments found in the 
pagan cults of that very epoch, and it may shock them to learn 
that the very pattern of the priestly garments and the order of 
the sacred ceremonies were borrowed from Egypt. The fathers 
of the Church, while loyally admitting the relations existing 
between the Mosaic form of worship and the Egyptian ritual, 
tid not allow their faith in the inspiration of Moses to suffer 
by it. 

Had God systematically excluded the whole traditional side 
of the social and religious life o: his people, he would thereby 
have cast them into an unknown world, in the midst of wholly 
novel rites and ceremonies; but by introducing into His Tem- 
ple all that was richest in the rites and vestments of the Egyp- 
tians, all that was most solemn in their temples, most elevated 
in their symbolism, and most impressive in their ceremonial, 
He willed that the Jews should feel no regret, and experience 
no void in their worship of Him when in the midst of their 
worship they should call to mind what they had seen in Egypt. 





CURRENT UNBELIEF. 
THE REVEREND PRINCIPAL GRANT, D.D. 
Presbyterian College Fournal, Montreal, November. 


HERE are so many phases of unbelief that few men are 
T competent to map out the subject with any completeness. 
In this paper I propose to speak of unbelief in the Inspiration 
of Holy Scripture, and of false views of inspiration as the 
cause of the unbelief. The Church claims that there is an 
element in the Old and New Testament writings that can be 
found in no other literature, and, therefore, declares them 
inspired. But the Church never has defined, in any of its 
great Creeds or Confessions, the nature and extent of Inspira- 
tion, either positively or negatively. It is notorious. however, 
that fools rush in where angels fear to tread. When the 
Church has been silent the priests, the pulpiteer, the dogmat- 
ist, and the schoolman have been accustomed to speak 
frequently, loudly, volubly. They have usually enunciated 
views of Inspiration similar to that claimed by the Mohamme- 
dans for their Koran, or by orthodox Hindus for their Vedas 
and Puranas. God dictated His revelations word for word to 
human mediums while they were in a state of ecstacy. This con- 
ception of Inspiration, which is still the favorite in many quar- 
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ters of Christendom as well as Heathendom, is generally called 
high. It is not even low. It destroys Inspiration, and its con- 
sequences have been, and are, far more disastrous than will ever 
be known, 

In accordance with this erroneous conception, Inspiration 
has been made to cover every subject referred to in the Bible, 
such as geography, geology, astronomy, history, antiquities, as 
well as the revelation of the character of God, and the charac- 
ter and destiny of man. No mistakes could be acknowledged. 
When scientific discoveries threatened old interpretations, the 
men of science and their disciples were held up to public ridi- 
cule and punished as severely as the public opinion of the age 
permitted. 

Look at some of the consequences that have flowed from 
this false conception of Inspiration. The Scripture writers 
believe with the world of their time that the earth was a great 
plain, and when men discovered that the earth was round, 
they were punished as heretics for teaching contrary to divine 
cruth. Then came the discovery that the earth revolved around 
the sun. Again contrary to Scripture, and heretical. But in spite 
of persecution, the evidence on this head became so strong as to 


be irresistible. The discovery was then made that the Bible 
was never meant to teach astronomy, and great was the comfort 
to poor men who had been periling their souls on the contrary 
belief. Alas! that the discovery was not made sooner, or that 
the simple deduction was not then made, that the Bible was 
not intended to teach any branch ofscience. For soon another 
alarm was raised, and this time Geology threatened to dis- 
credit Scripture. What subterfuges where not then resorted 
to to get rid of the evidences of the antiquity of the earth. 

One might suppose that by this time the lesson might have 
been learned, that the Divine element inthe Bible does not 
extend to the knowledge of science, but that on such matters 
the writers occupied precisely the same platform as other men 
of their class and time. But to-day there is almost as much 
apprehension in some circles with reference to the conclusions 
of Historical Criticism, as there was half or a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago over the truths of geology. And so the average youth 
puts the matter to himself somewhat as follows: “On the one 
hand every eminent oriental scholar and unbiased investigator, 
who is at all in sympathy with the undoubted principles of 
modern criticism—with perhaps a single exception here and 
there, which only proves the rule—declares, that Deuteronomy 
was not written by Moses, but by a prophet in the reign of 
King Josiah, and that the Book of Daniel was not written in 
the sixth, but in the second century B.c. On such matters I 
accept the decision of experts as final. But on the other hand 
ministers and elders assure me that the Books then are forger- 
ies, and as that isa point on which they ought to be compe- 
tent to speak, I accept their decision.” 

These men still go to church, perhaps, from habit, or it may 
be under the impulse of the devotional instinct, until their 
sense of decency is outraged by the sneersof the preacher at a 
subject he is ignorant of,or hisdenunciation by name of scien- 
tists whose works he has never read. 

But what, it may beasked, would you have the minister do? 
Must he not be faithful to his convictions? If he is to do any 
good, must he not preach a definite theology? Did not Jesus 
of Nazareth speak with authority to learned and unlearned? 
To all which questions I answer, emphatically, Yes. Faithful 
the witness for God must be, or he is not a Minister of the True 
Witness. Definite truth he must preach, or else he should 
never enter the pulpit. He is not called on to take sides on 
disputed questions, and he should do so least of all when he 
does not understand both sides. As a public teacher he is 
bound to master a subject before he attempts to teach it to 
grown men. When he believes that the spiritual convictions of 
his people are bound up with prejudices, preconceptions, and 
traditions, he must be patient lest in pulling up tares he pull 
up the wheat also, Reflecting on how slowly new truth dawned 
on his own mind, how at first it seemed to threaten the very 
foundations of the old edifice in which he and his pious father 
and mother lived long in peace, enjoying the light of God’s own 
countenance, he will be careful not to pull down until he has 
built up, and on no account to shock the sensibilities or blunt 
the reverential feelings without which religion cannot exist. 
But, while nourishing the babes, he must not repel the strong 
young men. There are very few intelligent men who do not 
know something of the conclusions of the Higher Criticism, 
and who are not in sympathy with the movement as a whole. 

To fight against it, is to fight a hopeless battle. 
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Books. 


HISTOIRE DES ISRAELITES D'APRES l’EXEGESE 
BIBLIQUE. Par Louis Ménard, Docteur és Lettres. 12mo, pp. 
252. Paris: Ch. Delagrave. 

[The author of this work is not unknown to our readers, Although the full 
charm of his siyle can be felt by those only who can read him in the original, its 
luminousness, neatness, and easy flow are apparent even ina translation. Acute- 
ness, breadth of mind, a sincere love of truth mark everything from Doctor 
Ménard’s pen, and these qualities are evident in the book before us. Beginning 
with a very clear account of the geography of Palestine, he uwarrates the history 
of the Jews from the earliest times to their final subjugation by the Romans, 
Without the slightest pretensions to extraordinary research, the volume manifests 
on every page a careful study of all the sources of the subject treated. Those 
who are prejudiced against what is called the ** higher criticism "’ of the Bible will 
not relish altogether the author's treatment of his topic. The latest results of that 
criticism, however, are here utilized by one who thinks for himself and makes no 
hesitation in stating his conclusions. A few passages in this work have been 
incorporated in Doctor Ménard’s lecture on ** The Greek Sources of Christianity,” 
of which a full summary appeared in these pages about five months since. A 
dozen engravings and maps well illustrate the readable and instructive text of the 
book. We limit ourselves to some observations of the author in regard to the 
divisions of Jewish History, the Biblical heroes, the Bible from a literary point of 
view, and the complete conquest of Judza by the Romans. } 

“THE history of the Hebrews is naturally divided into two sharply 

defined periods. The first, purely legendary up to the time of 

Samuel, and which does not become true until the period of the Kings, 

stops short, so far as regards Israel, at the taking of Samaria by Shal- 

maneser, so far as regards Judah, about a century later, at the taking 
of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. The ruin of Israel was complete; 
the tribes carried beyond the Euphrates forgot by degrees their man- 
ners, their language, and even their religion, and were blended, it is 
not known when or how, with the people of High Asia. They were 
replaced by the colonists transplanted to Canaan by Esarhaddon, these 
last being mixed with what remained of the old Israelite population. 

It was otherwise with the Judzans tranported to Babylon; though 

much less numerous, they preserved in exile their national life. As 

soon as opportunity allowed, they returned to their old country, 
grouped around themselves the rural population which the conqueror 
had left to cultivate the soil, and became the nucleus of a new people. 

This second period, which alone can properly be called Jewish 
history, is separated from the first period by a great gap. Between 
Cyrus and Judas Maccabeus there is not an historical event of which 
the Jews have preserved the memory. In this long interval, which is 
the period of the entire history of Greece from the legisation of Solon 
to the Roman conquest, there is absolutely nothing known of the Jews, 
unless it be that they rebuilt their temple and founded their theocracy. 
The Books of Esdras and Nehemiah, which are our only sources of in- 
formation as to that epoch, are filled with genealogies, which would 
be without interest for us, even if they were authentic. and by a narra- 
tive of petty quarrels between the people of Jerusalem who wanted to 
rebuild their walls and the people of Samaria who tried to prevent the 
rebuilding. 

The historical character of the Biblical patriarchs can be denied 
equally with that of the heroes of the Iliad and Odyssey. In Genesis, 
as in the poems of Homer, the marvelous is constantly mingled with 
pictures of striking truth, and it is impossible to distinguish what 
belongs to legend or mythology from that which may belong to _his- 
tory. What is certain is that the pastoral life of the nomad Semites 
is as sincerely described in the Bible, as is heroic life in the Greek epics. 
The Biblical legends, though retouched under priestly influence, 
belong to a society much nearer the savage state than Homeric soci- 
ety. In orderto prove that, it suffices tocompare the polygamy of the 
patriarchs with the sancity of Greek marriage. In the whole Bible 
cannot be found a single type comparable with Andromache or Pene- 
lope, any more than you can find in Jewish history, with the sole 
exception of Judas Maccabeus, an example of that lofty devotion, of 
those virile virtues which fill the history of republican cities. The 
pastoral state is the infancy of civilization. 

From a literary point of view the Jews hold the first rank among 
Oriental nations. They alone, before the Greeks, tried to write 
history. Although, most frequently, this history offers us nothing 
but popular legends, it has an air of sincerity which is not found in the 
official bulletins, in which the kings of Egypt and Assyria speak of 
their victories without ever admitting their defeats. As eloquence, the 
poem of Penta-Our is not worth the narrative of the passage of the 
Red Sea, and there is not an inscription at Nineveh which can be com- 
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pared to the Song of Deborah. Certain portions of the Book of Job 
and of the Isaiahs surpass everything which Indian poetry has pro- 
duced, even the Baghavat-Gita. The Psalms are, perhaps, as monot- 
onous as the Vedic Hymns, but they do not require a perpetual 
commentary, and you can comprehend them without being an arche- 
ologist. By its profoundly human character, Hebrew literature 
addresses itself to all intellects, and can adopt itself to all countries 
and to all times. 

It is an inevitable result of military government, that after every 
conquest the thought of the vanquished conquers the conquerors. 
When Rome had vanquished the Greeks she submitted to the domina- 
tion of the Hellenic mind, which imposed on the Romans its forms ot 
art, its literary culture, its mvthology, and its philosophy. When 
Rome was mistress of the wo..d the scle God of the empire was the 
Emperor. Since the conscience of the vanquishers was not hurt by 
the apotheoses of tyrants the vanquished had a right to seek in their 
own ranks for a more worthy object of worship. One people only 
had refused to offer incense to the Emperor. It was the people which 
was to furnish a God to the coming centuries. To use the proud 
words of a Jew of our time, this people said to the world: ‘* While 
you are waiting to become capable of comprehending us, here is a 
man of our race, make thy God of him.” Humanity had put its social 
ideal in servitude; it was just that the gibbet of the slave should 
become the symbol of the religion of the human race. 

It is thus that beside the Jewish monotheism was placed in the great 
Christian composition the worship of the Man-God, who assumes all 
the Greek anthropomorphism. With the principle of universal order, 
source, and reason of all things, was associated in the unity of the 


Divine, the moral law in its highest form, the sacrifice of one’s se 


I, 
and redemption through suffering. While all other religions, how- 
ever, on being introduced into the Empire, had allowed the traditions 
and monuments of the Greco-Roman civilization to exist, the mono- 
theistic religion of the Semiiic race had to exclude all other religious 
forms and efface their traces. Like the wind of the desert which 
destroys everything in its passage, the One God of Sinai must sweep 
away all the works of the past. Some centuries later, the last of the 
Pagan poets, Rutilius Namatianus, exclaimed in the midst of the ruins 
of civilization and cf the Empire: ‘‘Would to God that Judza had 
never been conquered ! The plague extirpated there, spread abroad, 
and a vanquished nation oppresses its vanquishers.” Had this poet 
had a little of the living faith of the people he despised, if religion had 
been for him something more than a literary form, he would have 
recognized that this conquest of the Roman world by Jewish thought 
was a just return for the horritle wars of Titus and of Hadrian, 
and the striking proof of the justice of the Gods. Human events 
are neither the effects of capricious chance, nor the phases of a 
necessary evolution ; they are the moral consequences of a great law 
of equilibrium and expiation which is the Nemesis of History 


DIE ENSTSTEHUNG DES ALTVTESTAMENTLICHEN 
KANONS, HISTORISCH-KRITISCHE UNTERSUCHUAN- 
GEN. Von Dr. G. Wildeboer, Ord. Professer der Theologie zu 
Groéningen. Gotha, Perthes, 1891. 8vo, pp. ix., 164. New York: 
Gustav Stechert. 

[This book of the now well-known Dutch professor is virtually a second 
improved edition, since the author took advantage of the occasion for the German 
transJation to have it made from a copy of his Dutch edition revised by himself 
The original issue of this book was sold very rapidly, and scholars, such as Pro 
fessor T. K. Cheyne and E. Jacquier, of Revue d’Ecriture Sainte, calied for 
translations. To meet that call Professor Wildeboer procured the present Ger- 
man translation. The book stands in the foremost rank of all the literature of 


the ‘higher criticism ’’; and the claim is made that its conclusions are not based 


upon the evidences of literary criticism, but upon historical proof. It is an inval- 
uable contribution to the theological literature of the present time. ] 
O understand the process by which the Old Testament Canon took 
its present shape, and the principles which guided this forma- 
tion, it is of the greatest importance to know what the Jewish concep- 
tion of canonicity was. Christians have been too indifferent and too 
subjective in their conceptions of the Old Testament Canon, hence 
they have largely failed in their understanding of its significance. 
Concerning the three divisions of the Old Testament the Canon was 
not absolutely fixed until after A.D. 200, as at that date the Jewish 
doctors were still fiercely fighting each other on the subject. The 
three divisions were: (1) The 7Z%ora, ‘‘ the five-fifths of the Law.” 
Each of the five books being called by its first word, and not as by us 
by names derived from the Greck and the Vulgata. (2) The Mediim, 
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divided into the anterior prophets, Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and 
Kings, and the posterior, Of these Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel 
were grouped together. (3) The A’ethudim, which consist of (a) 
Psalms, Proverbs, and Job; (4) ‘‘ the five scrolls,” the Song of Songs, 
Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, and Esther; (c) Daniel, Ezra, Nehe- 
miah, and Chronicles. About 200 A.p. the Jewish scholars were still 
divided as to the canonic value of the Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of 
Songs, and Esther. 

Originally there was no separate name for that group of books 
known now as the Old Testament. ‘‘ The Writings ” was once a com- 
mon name, so was ‘‘ The Law.” Later figurative names were 
employed such as Mikdaschja, ‘‘ Jahve’s Sanctuary.” The Christian 
appellation, The Old Testament, has become common since the Vul- 
gate translation of 2 Cor. iii: 14. 


[The historical evidences are drawn from the Old Testament itself; from 
reports in Jewish Greek writings; from the New Testament; from Jewish 
records, especially Talmudic ; and, finally, from Christian Church fathers, After 
an examination of all these evidences and records, the author discourses upon the 
conception of canonicity in the Jewish schools.] 


The term Canon is a Church term used by the Greek Fathers in the 
fourth century and it has no Jewish equivalent. Jewish conceptions 
of canonicity were different from ours. The expression that the 
Writings ‘‘ made the hands unclean,” and the discussion as to whether 
some writings could not be ‘‘ hidden,” point to this, that the main 
question to them was whether a certain writing was suitable public 
reading in the Synagogue or not. The test of canonicity was the 
Thora. The Thora was Canon, and all other writings derived their 
light and value from it, and from it alone. 


[The author next tells us how the Old Testament books were collected; dividing 
his subject into two parts, one about the canonicity of the Thora, another about 
the canonicity of the Prophets, and finally, he gives the history of the collection 
of all the books into their present form. It is interesting to be shown how the 
process of canonization went on. It was a weeding out, rather than an insertion, 
and the agreement or non-agreement of a book with The Thora determined its 
value and canonicity, Still,such books as ‘‘ Wisdom’ and ‘*‘ Maccabees” were 
left out, though they are full of reverence for the ‘* Law,” because the author was 
known to be of recent date. 

The author closes by saying that his examinations have shown that there is no 
valid reason that Christians should not accept the Jewish traditions of canonicity. 
In the Law and the Prophets” are given the sources for the religion of Israel, 
and in the ‘*‘ Kethubim ”’ is shown how God’s purpose was carried out. Whatever 
is beyond these is not canonical and ought not be so.]} 


CONDUCT AS A FINE AR7: The Laws of Daily Conduct. By 
Nicholas Paine Gilman. Character Building. By Edward Payson 
Jackson. Crown 8vo, pp. 230. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1891. 


[The American Secular Union, a national association having for its object the 
complete separation of Church and State, but in no way committed to any sys- 
tem of religious belief or disbelief, in the fall of 1889 offered a prize of one thou- 
sand dollars ** for the best essay, treatise, or manual adapted to aid and assist 
teachers in our free public schools and in the Girard College for Orphans and 
other public and charitable associations,professing to be unsectarian, to thoroughly 
instruct children and youth in the purest principles of morality without inculcat- 
ing religious doctrine.’’ In the opinion of a majority of the committee chosen to 
examine the MSS. submitted in response to the offer, its requirements were not 
fully met by any one ofthe MSS. The prize was equally divided between the 
two adjudged to be the best offered, entitled respectively, ‘*‘ The Laws of Daily 
Conduct,”’ by Mr. Gilman, editor of the Literary World, of Boston, and ‘’ Char- 
acter Building,’’ by Mr. Jackson, one of the masters of the Boston Latin School 
The two papers are here published in asingle volume under che title ‘‘Conduct as 
a Fine Art.”” The authors of both treatises declare themselves to be frieuds of 
religion, and say that they are deeply convinced that there is a great want of 
instruction in morals in the public schools. Experience, however, they observe, 
has amply proved the inexpediency of the attempt to teach ethics there on a relig- 
ious basis. The authors treat their subject in a different manner. Mr. Gilman 
has preferred the essay form. 

Mr. Jackson has chosen totreat his subject in the form of dialogue, in which 
the interlocutors are John Dix, PA.D., Principal of the Freetown Academy, and 
his Pupils. We give place toa digest of Mr. Gilman’s observations in regard to 
teaching morals in our public schools—observations which apply with equal force 
to both the works included in this volume.] 


N general principles, the common criticism of our public-school 
system, that it looks too much to purely intellectual results, and 
that it has too little influence upon the life of pupils after they have 
left school, tends strongly toward giving moral instruction, now much 
neglected, a more conspicuous place in the school course. Fair- 
minded critics who are. among the warmest friends of the common- 
school system find its chief defect, where it has been carried, as in 
the large cities, to its highest pitch of apparent excellence, in its actual 
overrating of knowledge alone. Sheer memorizing and cramming 
for examinations are generally to be condemned on purely intellectual 
grounds. The training of the intellectual powers of children, which 
is surely a most important part of the teacher’s duty, is very inad- 
equate when the two processes just named occupy the place of real 
honor in the educational course. The lack of adaptation to the needs 
of real life in which such a partial education results has long been 
obvious. 
Numerous educators, however, will dispute the advisability of giving 
formal instruction in morals in our schools as they are now conducted 
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without any provision for industrial training ; they take this ground 
even when convinced that the difficulties arising from sectarianism 
and religion in general have been overrated, and can be surmounted 
by the exercise of care and judgment. They say that the schoolroom 
has a necessary moral discipline of its own, which is enforced by every 
capable teacher ; that it is not well to go beyond this; that the 
number of branches of study in our schools is already sufficiently 
great; and that moral education is the proper function of the home 
and the Church. Yet I quite fail to see why the moral matters which 
are continually coming up in the schoolroom, whether practically in 
the actual discipline, or theoretically as suggested in the reading books 
used, should be thus artifically divided from the ethics of the rest of 
life. 

This, however, does not by any means necessarily imply that we 
shall add a new branch to the course of study, which is often too full 
already of varied subjects, or that textbooks of virtue or moral theory 
shall be put into the hands of children in order that they may learn to 
define elaborately and recite by rote the rules and distinctions of a 
formal morality. On the contrary, I can imagine few studies more 
dry, repulsive, and ineffectual in reaching their proposed aim than such 
a study of morals! Inthe highest degree it is true of instruction in 
this art of life that it should come direct from the teacher’s lips and 
pure from the teacher’s heart and example. I am not a believer in 
text-books of morals for the use of children in public schools. 

The one principle for the teacher to keep firmly in mind is to avoid 
didacticism (‘‘preaching”) as much as possible, and to hold fast to 
actual life as children already know it or may easily be led to com- 
prehend it. Concrete instances of right-doing or wrong-doing hap- 
pening in the schoolroom itself, or just outside, within the immediate 
knowledge of the boys and girls, afford the best starting-point for 
talks about the moral points involved. 

A single caution may be needed here by the most conscientious. 
Children take example from the whole man or woman instructing 
them. A severe conception of his duty may make a teacher some- 
times harsh, where a little measure of good nature would be more 
effective in correcting the offense. ‘‘You have not fulfilled every duty 
until you have fulfilled the duty of being pleasant” is a good saying to 
remember in the schoolroom. Strength of mind and fulness of knowl- 
edge have a moral bearing on the teacher’s character ; good taste, 
refinement, a sense of beauty—these, too, should be cultured in himself 
by the instructor of youth. They will fit him to be a better and more 
persuasive moral guide ; they will not only favorably affect his own 
character, but they will also diffuse a moral influence, not the less 
powerful because of his unconsciousness of its existence. 


THE PROGRAMME OF CHRISTIANITY. An Address by 
Henry Drummond, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. 12mo, pp. 62. New York: 
James Pott & Co. 1892. 

[The utterances of Professor Drummond always awaken interest, because they 
lift us out of the old ruts of theological inquiry and dogmatic discussion, and 
reveal to us, if not something new, at least a new setting for old truths. Sugges- 
tive, often startling, always reverent, and carrying with them the charm of intel- 
lectual strength and the simplicity of great power, the publications of the Profes- 
sor are sure tocommand attention and thus make no slight impression on the 
mind. These remarks apply eminently to the little book before us, It is divided 
into three parts treating of the Founding of the Society, Its Programme, and Its 
Machinery.] 

HRIST probably did not save many people while He was here. 

Many an evangelist, in that direction, has done much more. 

Christ’s immediate work was to enlist men in His enterprise, to rally 
them into a great company or Society for the carrying out of His 
plan. The name by which this Society was known was the Aingdom 
of God. Christ did not coin this name; it was an old expression, and 
good men had always hoped and prayed that some such Society would 
be born. 

Hundreds of years before Christ’s Society was formed, its Pro- 
gramme had been issued to the world. He himself declared that Pro- 
gramme when he read in the synagogue at Nazareth from the sixty- 
first chapter of Isaiah. Its Programme is to preach good tidings 
unto the meek; to bind up the broken-hearted; to prolaim liberty to 
the captives and the opening of the prison to them that are bound; to 
proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord, and the day of vengence 
of our God; to comfort all that mourn; to appoint unto them that 
mourn in Zion; togiveunto them beauty for ashes, the oil of joy 
for mourning, the garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness. 

The Machinery of this Society and the carrying out its Programme 
was placed within itself and entrusted to men. The Programme for 
the other life is not yet out, 
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THE ELECTIONS—VARIOUS ASPECTS 
AND VARIOUS OPINIONS. 


Harper's Weekly (Ind., New York), Nov. 14. 
—The result of the elections has been inter- 
preted in many ways. But it is always very 
difficult to make the facts fit any particular 
theory. Elections turn upon many and often 
very irrelevant issues, and in the present polit- 
ical situation, when the same party, as in Mas- 
sachusetts, declares the soundest views upon 
the currency, and in Ohio, the unsoundest, it 
is plain that in those States a vote for the same 
party is not a vote for the same policy. Soa 
vote for Mr. McKinley in Ohio is not necessar- 
ily to be interpreted as a vote for Protection, 
because it may have been only a protest 
against free silver. Elections may be inter- 
preted as illustrations of the most inconsonant 
political theories. One thing, however, is 
plain. There has been some reaction against 
the Democratic sweep of last year. The Re- 
publicans have elected the Governor of Ohio 
and the chief officers nominated in Pennsyl- 
vania, and with that result Governors Camp- 
bell and Pattison disappear from ‘‘ prominent 
mention’’ at the National Convention of their 
party; while Governor Boies, reélected in Lowa, 
and Governor Russell, reélected in Massachu- 
setts, as leaders of the new Democracy, rise 
into National distinction. In New York, the 
election of Mr. Flower by a plurality approach- 
ing 50,000 completes the work of the Demo- 
cratic Convention by the recognition of Tam- 
many Hall as the controlling power of the 
party in the State. The election of Mr. 
Flower, whatever else it may signify, means 
the confirmation of the power of Tammany 
Hall. The striking fact in the New York 
election is the diminution of the Democratic 
vote in the city, and the Republican vote in 
the State. The first is to be attributed to 
local knowledge and consequent distrust of 
Tammany Hall. The second was a great 
surprise. The rural Republican vote was ex- 
pected to be unusually large this year, but it 
proved to be unprecedentedly small. The 
contrast with the vote for Warner Miller 
in 1888 is remarkable. Two theories are 
offered in explanation; one, that the farmers 
are becoming tariff reformers ; the other, that 
they think ‘‘ Tom Platt” as bad as Tammany 
Hall. Noevidence is offered, however, to sus- 
tain either view. The general result in the 
State is favorable to Democratic hopes for next 
year. The result in the country offers no rea- 
son to doubt that tariff reform will be the chief 
issue in the Presidential campaign ; nor have 
the autumn elections left any Democrat so prom- 
inent that he is likely to contest with Mr. 
Cleveland the party nomination upon that is- 
sue. . . . Massachusetts cannot yet be 
called a Democratic State, although Mr. Lodge 
says, since the election, that the situation is 
serious, and that if the State is to be counted 
for the Republican candidate next year the 
work must beginnow. That remark, however, 
concedes the fact which makes the reélection 
of a Democratic Governor in Massachusetts 
very significant. It is that the vague distrust 
of the Democratic party, which has been of late 
years the strongest support of the Republicans, 
has practically disappeared even in Massachu- 
setts, the oldest and strongest of Republican 
States. . . . The Republicans naturally 
rejoice over the result inOhio. Mr. McKinley. 
the author of the measure upon which the 
Democratic victory of last year in Ohio was 
won, has been elected Governor this year. 
His election after a prolonged and thorough 
canvass seems to show that Ohio is a Protec- 
tionist State, and that the issue of next year 
will be necessarily the McKinley tariff. But it 
is not so clear as it seems to be that the result 
in Ohio is a verdict for Protection. Secretary 
Foster says that there is no doubt of ft. But 
the battle was fought largely upon the silver 
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question. The Democrats declared frankly for 
free silver coinage, and the Republicans took 
up the challenge. ‘They pushed the fighting 
upon that issue, and as Governor Campbell was 
known to differ from his party upon that point 
he was unable to parry the attack. 


Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper (Rep., 
New York), Nov. 14.—The recent political 
campaign in Ohio was fought distinctively on 
the tariff issue. In the election of Major Mc- 
Kinley the people of that State have givena 
square approval of the Protective principle. In 
New York State the contest was made upon 
local issues, andrit is possible that the decisive 
victory achieved by Mr. Flower is due in some 
degree to the fact that the Republican voters of 
the dnterior districts, in the absence of any 
National issue, found nothing to appeal to 
their sense of party loyalty, and so abstained 
from voting. 


Kate Field’s Washington (ind.), Nov. 11.— 
Altogether, the revenue reformers have every 
reason to congratulate themselves on the out- 
come of the fight this year. It brings their 
idea to the front as the predominating one in 
the campaign for the Presidency in 1892. 
Other issues will be lost sight of in the general 
demand for the settlement of the tariff question. 
Even Senator Sherman’s effort to force the 
free coinage issue is likely to fall flat. The 
Democrats have a hearty respect for Mr. Sher- 
man as a man and a statesman, but they have 
not yet decided to let him write their National 
platforms for them. The fact that he—good 
Protectionist as he is—feels so much anxiety 
to shelve the tariff question and bring money 
policies to the fore, is as significant, in my 
judgment, as anything that has yet appeared 
among the outcroppings of prophecy concern- 
ing the coming struggle. 


Christian Union (Ind., New York), Nov. 14. 
—On the whole, the results of last Tuesday 
were satisfactory to the Democrats on the tariff 
question, and to the Republicans on the silver 
question. Excluding Pennsylvania, a major- 
ity of the voters expressed a demand for 
cheaper goods, but not for cheaper dollars. 


The Congregationalist (Ind., Boston), Nov. 
12.—So far as the elections are a verdict on Na- 
tional issues it seems to be emphatic, and we 
hope will prove decisive, against free silver 
and for an honest maintenance of a sound cur- 
rency. As to its expression concerning the 
tariff, there is room for difference of opinion. 
But the election of Mr. McKinley by so decis- 
ive a majority in Ohio cannot be construed 
otherwise than as a verdict in its favor in that 
State. It is at least a satisfaction that sectional 
disputes have largely sunk out of sight, so far 
as their disappearance indicates approach to 
agreement on higher ground on questions 
which have divided the North from the South. 


MR. CLEVELAND, THE TARIFF, AND 92. 


New York World (Dem.), Nov. 13.—The 
extracts reprinted in the Wor/d from the Dem- 
ocratic and Independent newspapers make it 
very clear that the current of public opinion as 
reflected in the press is setting strongly in favor 
of Mr. Cleveland’s nomination for the Presi- 
dency. There can be no doubt as to the hold 
which the ex-President has upon the confidence 
of the people. The enthusiasm which his 
presence excited in Democratic meetings dur- 
ing the late campaign, and the weight given to 
his utterances, testified to a very subsiantial 
sort of popularity. Yet, conceding that Mr. 
Cleveland can be nominated and elected, is 
that the end of the question for 1892? After 
1896, what? A political party which wishes to 
impress its policy upon the country, and to 
give effect to its principles, must look ahead. 
Long views are as essential to good politics as 
to wise diplomacy or sagacious war. The 
Democratic victory of 1884, won against terri- 
ble odds, and at atime when it seemed doubt- 
ful if the Republican party could be dislodged 
from power for another decade, was virtually 
frittered by the failure of President Cleveland 
to be reélected. If Mr. Cleveland should be 
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elected next year, would it be possible or pru- 
dent to renominate him in 1896, in view of the 
unwritten law against a third term for Presi- 
dent? Would not a change of leaders then 
imperil success? Are not these questions 
worth considering ? 


New York Herald (ind.-Dem.), Nov. 14.— 
Our contemporary [the Wor/d] is falling into 
line with the Herald. We are glad that a Tam- 
many paper can foresee the contingency which 
was poinied out by the Hera/a the very morn- 
ing after election, and one which, unless prop- 
erly handled, will result in the defeat of the 
Democratic party next year. It was our duty 
at that time of victory to raise the danger 
signal. We did it atthe moment when the air 
was filled with cheers for. Flower, who was in 
the foreground, while Tammany lurked half 
hidden in the background. Both honest politics 
and common sense indicate the necessity of 
waiving the claims of Cleveland, he claims of 
Hill, the claims of all the other moss-covered 
candidates, and concentrating every energy on 
the election of a new man from the broad- 
shouldered and level-headed and wide-awake 
West. 


New York Tribune (Rep.), Nov. 16.—Mr. 
Cleveland becomes the last resort, and the 
tariff issue is the only one upon which the party 
now hopes to make a stand. The shrewde1 
Democratic journals now point out that the 
party cannot expect to carry any Northern 
States, except New Jersey, New York, Con- 
necticut, and Indiana, and that it must carry 
all these and all the Southern States to win. A 
loss of Connecticut or of West Virginia to the 
Republicans, or the loss of any larger Southern 
State, would be fatal. In effect, the entire West 
is abandoned as hopeless, notwithstanding the 
pretence so often made that the Western people 
are opposed to Protection. On this statement 
by Democratic journals it may be realized 
why there is much anxiety manifested by cap- 
able men of that party since the recent elec- 
tions. The attempt to carry four Northern 
States against Protection, of which New York 
and Indiana voted in favor of Protection in 
1888, while the vote in Connecticut was practi- 
cally a tie, does not offer so exhilarating a 
prospect as Democrats would like. 


New York Recorder (Rep.), Nov. 14.— 
Edward J. Phelps, Cleveland’s Minister to 
England, has thus defined the issue of the Pres- 
idential campaign : 

It will be the tariff. The only way to test the ques- 
tion of Protection and Free Trade is by trying them 
With living necessities cheaper than ever, 
with scores of millions of dollars distributed 
among our laborers and dealers heretofore 
paid to foreign industries for their wares, with 
Federal laws and treaties opening rich avenues 
of traffic to American merchants under the 
American flag, we are more than ever ready to 
meet the question between the American and 
the British policy. So faras regards tariff, the 
issue next year will be the issue of 1888. But 
the victory for Americanism over Anglicism 
will be more signal and more glorious, because 
Protection promises of prosperity have been 
fulfilled, while Free Trade predictions of dis- 
aster have been falsified. 


Chicago Daily News (Ind.), Nov. 12.—There 
is this difference between the leading states- 
men of the Democratic party on the tariff issue 
—moderate tariff revision as opposed to radi- 
cal legislation that leans toward Free Trade. 
Of course, Messrs. Mills and Springer are 
agreed on the main proposition, that the Dem- 
ocratic party is pledged to tariff reform and 
must undertake it as soon as ina position to 
doso. But Mr. Mills’s method would be to 
place the Democrats on record by enacting 
another ‘‘ Mills Bill’ and going before the 
electors in 1892 on that issue. Mr. Springer’s 
method would be to advance step by step, low- 
ering or abolishing such duties as could be 
accomplished with the aid of the Republicans 
at first and leaving a more comprehensive 
tariff revision fora future Democratic Congress 
aided bya Democratic President. It really 
matters little which of these two methods shall 
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finally prevail. 


lect of tariff reform legislation, but the repres- | 


sion of the theorists and enthusiasts. The 
American tariff must be reformed intelligently. 


NEW YORK, 

New York Evening Post (Ind.), Nov. 13.— 
After meditating for ten days upon the results 
of the election in this State, the 7ribune has 
reached the conclusion that the disposition to 
blame Mr. Platt for the Republican disaster is 
both ‘‘ unwise and unjust,” and that the full 
blame rests upon the Republican farmers of the 
interior, Its words on this point are both 
solemn and sad: 

Tbe election was lost in the rural districts. 1t was 

lost because Republicans there failed to come out and 
vote, for whatappears to be, in thousands of instances, 
the most disgraceful of all reasons, On these the 
blame must fall, not upon the leaders, who, despite 
all mistakes that may have been made, did their best 
to redeem the State from Democratic sway. 
This means, in plain English, that the Repub- 
lican farmers allowed themselves to be bribed 
to stay away from the polls. A charge like 
this from the leading Republican organ is no 
trifling matter. The revelation which it makes 
of the moral condition of Republican farmers 
is startling. ‘The magnitude of their depravity 
is fully realized only when we remember that 
Fassett was expected to ‘‘ come down to the 
Harlem River” with 90,000 majority, and 
actually got there with only 35,000. Accord- 
ing to the 77ribune, 45,000 Republican farmers 
took Democratic money and stayed away from 
the polls, though they were at the time rolling 
in the increased prosperity and wealth which the 
McKinley tariff had bestowed upon them. 


Providence Journal (Ind.), Nov. 13.—The 
Tammany organization claims the victory as its 
own. Itinterprets the verdict of the people 
as a judgment in its favor and seems about to 
proceed as if, having been vindicated, it were 
expected to continue in those travesties on good 
government which have degraded it in its later 
career. But if it persists in suchan interpreta- 
tion of the election in New York, it will sooner 
or later find that it has made a grave mistake. 
Mr. Flower was elected because a plurality of 
the voters in New York State are in sympathy 
with the Democratic party, as opposed to any 
other political organization, and not because 
they desired to show how great and good an 
institution they consider Tammany Hall to be. 
Neither Mayor Grant ner any other Tammany 
official need consider the election as anything 
more or less than a victory of the Democratic 
party, broadly considered, and this in spite of 
determined Republican endeavors during the 
campaign to make the greater and the less or- 
ganization appear identical in character and 
purposes, 


DEMOCRATIC EXPLANATION OF THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA RESULT. 

Harrisburg Patriot (Dem.), Nov. 13.—The 
New York 7%mes isin error in attributing the 
Republican victory in this State toa desire for 
an indorsement of the tariff policy of that 
party. There has never beena political con- 
test in this State in which National issues were 
so little discussed. The Democratic candidates 
and speakers were directed not to discuss the 
tariff policy at all. The State Democratic 
Convention formally asserted in these words 
that National topics were not to be considered: 
‘‘We realize and affirm that the State election 
of 1891 in Pennsylvania involves no issue of 
National politics.” The platform mildly fa- 
vored ‘‘tariff revision,” disposing of it in a 
single sentence. Many Democrats were 
anxious to have an indorsement of the Admin- 
istration of Grover Cleveland embodied in the 
platform, but the then party managers abso- 
lutely refused to let even this appear. The 
Republicans talked but little of the tariff, and 
about the only National topic, if it may be dig- 
nified by that term, introduced by them was 
the Presidential candidacy of Mr. Pattison, 
which they so continuously and vigorously 
combated that it became an “issue.” The 


The danger against which the | Republican victory was not, therefore, a tariff 
Democratic party has to guard is not the neg- | victory. 


Local conditions brought it about. 
A FARMERS’ ORGAN TELLS THE PEOPLE’S PARTY 
HOW TO WIN. 
Farmers’ Voice (Chicago), Nov. 14.—Patriots 


| of the People’s party, the time has come to do 


some thinking that is stern, true, and fearless. 
The elections of Nov. 3 were a setback and 
defeat for the People’s party in every State 
where that party ranaticket. No talk about 
off years will go down as an excuse, because a 
young giant of a political organization has no 
business with off years, for all years should be 
years of growth. The People’s party is natu- 
rally the party of all the producers, working- 


;}inen, and business men of moderate means, 


and all that is required to secure their votes is 
to give them the right kind of a platform, The 


| Sub-Treasury plan has been pushed forwara as 





the great and only specific. The advocates of 
that measure have made it the sole method by 
which a suffering,people are to have financial 
relief, and the ones most interested will not 
take it in its present shape. It has now been 
conclusively demonstrated that the town and 
city producers will have none of it, and to go 
into the campaign of next year with that as the 
sole financial plank will be to deliberately plan 
a defeat beforehand. If the leaders of the Peo- 
ple’s party have one grain either of common 
sense or political wisdom they will not longer 
burden the platform with that dead timber. 
Every People’s party man agrees that the 
farmers should have warehouses in which they 
can store their grain, and get advances on the 
same, also that they should be permitted to get 
Government loans on their land at a low rate 
of interest. So far so good. Now political 
sagacity, as well as justice, demands that the 
workingmen, clerks, small manufacturers, and 
small business men should enjoy equal advan- 
tages. Howcanthis be done? It can be done 
by having a People’s banking system that does 
away at once and forever with all private 
banks, so-called National banks, loan sharks, 
mortgage shylocks, and the whole pirate brood 
that gets rich through usurious interest, that 
sucks the life-blood out of productive industry. 
We have not heard that the Sub-Treasury plan 
proposes to do away with these leeches, 
whereas The People’s Banking System does, 


LESSONS FOR LEADERS, 


St. Louts Republic (Dem.), Nov. 13.—When- 
ever a Democrat opens acampaign with retreat 
from his party’s prescribed position, no matter 
what it is, the end of the campaign is bound to 
be rout. Weknow of no exceptions to this 
rule, and Governor Campbell’s case is certain- 
ly not an exception. He was not beaten by 
any issue, nor could any issue, however strong, 
have saved him after he had opened his cam- 
paign by sounding a retreat. It was curious 
politics. 


Life (Ind.-Dem., New York), Nov. 12.—It 
is a good while since a political campaign has 
developed a more instructive episode than that 
of Mr. Fassett and his coat. Unless a man is 
in the play-acting business, he can seldom do 
better than to be himself at all times and with 
all people. If he won’t doas he really is, the 
chances are that he won’t do at all. Certainly 
he loses more than he gains by ‘‘ making be- 
lieve.” 





THE SHERMAN SILVER LAW—SECRE- 
TARY FOSTER TO THE BANKERS. 


The following is a portion of the letter of 
Secretary of the Treasury Foster (dated Wash- 
ington, Nov. 6), to the Convention of the 
American Bankers’ Association at New Orleans: 


While it is true that the amount of money in circula- 
tion in this country at the present time is greater than 
at any previous period in our history, and more per 
capita than in any of the leading commercial nations 
of the world, with the single exception of France, I am 
of the opinion that owing to our rapid growth in popu- 
lation and wealth, and the extraordinary development 
in all kinds of business, a yearly increase in our circu- 
lating medium, somewhat proportionate to our growth 
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in population, is imperatively demanded. The issue of 
‘Vreasury notes under this act [Sherman Law of 1890] 
affords such an increase of a perfectly convenient and 
sound currency, based dollar for dollar upon the cost 
value of silver bullion, redeemable on demand in gold 
coin, and with the pledge of the Government to main- 
slain itat par. 

That this addition to our circulation has proved ben- 
eficial was forcibly exhibited during the spring and 
summer of the present year, when, through the neces- 
sities of Europe, gold was withdrawn from this country 
in large’quantities, aggregating, in a brief period of 
five months, over $72,000,000. But for the substitute 
provided for domestic trade in the form of Treasury 
notes, issued by the Government in the purchase of 
silver bullion, it is probable that this country would 
not have been able tostand this enormous drain of 
gold without producing a stringency in the money 
market and serious business disturbance, 

Another object of theact of July 14, 1890, was to 
provide a home market for the silver product of the 
United States by requifing the purchase of a quantity 
of silver approximating the monthly product of our 
mines. That this large absorption of silver by the 
Government for currenc y purposes would cause a 
rapid enhancement in the value of silver was very gen- 
erally believed, Indeed, it was hoped that the increase 
in the value of silver under the operations of this law 
would be so great and of so permanent a nature thata 
point would soon be reached when we could with 
safety open our mints to the free coinage of silver, 
Under the operations of this law silver advanced from 
$0.96 per fine ounce on the rst of January, 1890, to $1.21 
on Aug. 19, 1890, That it has again retrograced in 
price is Oowingin part tothe fact that, because of the 
liberal policy exercised by the Treasury, as rcquired 
by law, in the purchase of silver, both as to the 
quantity purchased and the price paid, large amounts 
of foreign silver were attracted to this market 

Other causes, which I cannot enlarge upon, have 
operated to produce this result, preminent among 
which is the large falling off in the shipments of silver 
to India and China, ‘lhe shipments of silver from 
London to India during the first nine months of the 
present calendar year show a reduction of over $17,- 
000,000 as compared with the same period of the prior 
year, while the shipments of silver to China show even 
a greater decrease, 

It isclaimed by those conversant with the product 
and movement of silver that when the visible stock 
upon our market is disposed of, the monthly absorp- 
tion of 4,500,000 ounces of silver by this Govern- 
ment will have the tendency to effectually and per- 
manently steady the price of that metal. If the 
remonetization of silver as full legal-tender money 
is ever to be accomplished, it can only be done by the 
action of nations of sufficient commercial importance 
to maintain some fixed ratio in coinage between the 
two metals. The new silvcract is an important step 
in that direction: (1) because the compulsory coin- 
age and issue of silver dollars of less intrinsic value 
than their nominal value is repealed; (2) because it 
provides for a much larger absorption of silver by this 
country than heretofore for currency purposes, and 
(3) because the new law declares that it is the estab- 
lished policy of the United States to maintain the two 
metals at a parity with each other. 

It seems to me that the act under consideration isa 
decided improvement upon the provisions of the act 
of 1878, which it repeals, in that it furnishes a sound 
currency to meet the growing wants of our country, 
and hasa tendency toreduce the difference in value 
between the two metals and thus help to restore the 
equilibrium so much desired. 


Among the papers read at the Convention 
was one by Mr. George S. Coe, the emirent 
New York banker. The following is an ex- 
tract ; 


Since silver coinage was placed upon trial for life in 
Europe, the amount buried in the United States 
Government Treasury has swelled by the silent opera- 
tion of law to about four hundred millions, besides 
more than one hundred millions held in personal and 
corporate reserves, This greatand growing aggregate, 
now nearly $500,000,000, stands before the world,a 
menace of vast proportions, depressing the price and 
retarding the metallic reunion so much desired. What 
is to be done withit? The certificates and notes 
representing it are not naturally redeemed like bills of 
exchange, by conversion of the constituent property, 
through the exchanges of commerce, It lies as dead 
and as useless as when in undiscovered mines, while 
they continually go the rounds as local currency, never 
themselves paid, but ceaselessly moving in current pay- 
ments through the community, and increasing faster 
in volume than in intrinsic value. They raise the 
prices of property above the commercial standard, en- 
courage expenditures, and create an adverse balance 
of international trade, which can be paid only in gold. 
This is the natural and undeviating law of such issues, 
Shall this go on forever, and what is the inevitable 
result? 

This strange and exceptional system is not a finan- 
cial expedient forced upon the country by poverty and 
necessity. Itisa policy voluntarily and deliberatel 
chosen. Fourandahalf millions amorth of fres 
and active capital are thus continually abstracted from 
useful service and converted intoa torpid and uncer- 
tain investment, whose outcome no intelligent man 
can confidently predict. 


New York Times (Ind.), Nov. 12.—,t 1s cer- 
tain that the act of July, 1890, was passed sole- 
ly as a means of avoiding a hopeless split in 
the Republican party, that this split was ren- 
dered possible only by the obstinate pressure 
of the Administration to pass the Force Bill in 





the Senate, thus driving the Democrats to ac- 
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cept the aid of the silver Senators in defeating 
that measure, and to make any concessions the 
silver Senators required. From this tangled 
political situation the Republican leaders 
sought escape in a silver law which was framed 
simply to save the unity of the, party with the 
least practicable injury to the acknowledged 
principles of the party in finance. The only 
creditable thing to them in the result is that, 


through the shrewd management of Mr. Sher- | 





man, they succeeded in getting a formal decla- | 


ration of the policy of the United States to | 


preserve silver at par with gold at the legal ratio. 
Had Mr. Foster contented himself with point- 
ing out this fact, we should have regarded his 
letter as a somewhat unnecessary venture for a 
man in his responsible position, but should 
have seen little occasion to comment on it fur- 
ther. But Mr. Foster is very far from being 
content with this. He puts forward the act of 
July, 1890, as a substantive measure of sound 
finance with definite beneficial purpose which 
he claims has been practically accomplished. 
Nothing shows more clearly the shallow and 
empirical nature of Mr. Foster’s ideas about 
ficance than the tone of this letter, regarding a 
situation which, to a serious financier, would be 
almost intolerably irksome and threatening. 
There is little hope »f reform in our financial 
system from a finance minister who compla- 
cently boasts to a convention of bankers of 
what are really its worst features. 


New York Tribune (Rep.), Nov. 16.—The 
conclusion to which the fair mind is led is that 
the workings of this act have not been suffi- 
ciently tested as yet to determine with certainty 
what its merits and demerits are. It is not 
quite clear yet whether its operation will in the 
end depress rather than advance the price of 
bullion, as respects the American supply and 
demandalone. Neither is it quite certain yet 
whether a moderate advance in the price, in 
the markets of this country as compared with 
those of other countries, will not always and 
inevitably bring to the United States enough 
silver to cause a depression of the price here, 
and an equalization of the price with that in 
other countries. In view of the fact that a 
great multitude of people are passionately 
anxious to have silver used as far as possible 
for monetary purposes, it is questionable 
whether achange of the law is advisable until 
there has been a longer and more satisfactory 
test of its workings. 


New York Journal of Commerce (ind.), Nov. 
13.—If all the adults from the fifteen hundred 
millions now living on the globe could be as- 
sembled in one grand convention, and through 
the aid of a common interpreter were to bind 
themselves, one and all, to accept the certain 
weight of silver now represented by a dollar as 
the equivalent for all the purposes of trade of 
a certain weight of gold now held as itsnominal 
equivalent, the engagement would not affect the 
result thus desired. It is not in the power of 
man to make things equal that are in them- 
selves unequal. But this need not be con- 
ceded, since no such agreement between the 
nations is probable or even possible. It 
would involve the sacrifice of too many con- 
flicting interests. The natural settlement is 
the best and only possible solution of the diffi- 
culty. Let gold remain as the one fixed stand- 
ard of value. Use all the silver that is 
needed for subsidiary coin the world over. 
Let the rest of the silver metal that is produced 
be used for the thousand purposes to which it 
is adapted. Spoons and forks, and ladles and 
goblets, and tea pots and coffee urns, and 
statuettes and a host of other forms will absorb 
all that can be dug out of the bowels of the 
earth for a century to come. 


TAUNTING THE ‘‘ SOUND MONEY” DEMOCRATS. 

Boston Advertiser (Rep.), Nov. 14.—The 
‘* independent” journalism which before elec- 
tion asks for sound money votes to be given to 


* the Massachusetts Democratic ticket because 


the party’s Congressmen from this State are 
pledged not to vote for any free coinage man 
as Speaker, and after election advocates the 
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choice of R. Q. Mills to be Speaker, and inti- 
mates that Mr. Bland of Missouri will be Mr. 
Mills’s choice for Chairman of the Coinage 
Committee, does indeed seem to be ‘“ inde- 
pendent,” but independent of what? 


EXPENSES OF CANDIDATES IN NEW 
YORK. 
THE SALE OF THE JUDGESHIPS. 

New York Evening Post (dnd. ), Vow. 13. 
The total amount expended by each [judicial] 
candidate [in New York City], compared with 
annual salary of the office to which he aspired, 
will be found in the following table: 

FOR JUDGE OF THE SUPREME COURT, 
Annual 
Candidate, Expended. Salary. 
George L. Ingraham, Tam. & N, i 

Dip SRLAMNA Aaah es oacecencccasceee $7,000 00 
E. T. Bartlett, Rep 
Francis M, Scott, C. D 

FOR JUDGE OF THE SUPERIOR COURT, 


! 
38 80 t $11,500 


Z 





Henry A. Gildersleevye, Tam. & N, 
, A) SR ee $4,660 37} 15,000 
Meyer S. Isaacs, Rep. & C. D...... 1,100 35 
FOR JUDGE OF THE COURT OF COMMON PLEAS. 
Roger A. Pryor, Tam.,C. D. & N. 
a Bek s bot abnatbadbeskectscedeces: $10,000 00 + 15,000 
J. Langdon Ward, Rep.........++.. 34 10 


FOR JUDGE OF THE CITY COURT. 
Simon M. Ehirich, Tam. & N. Y. D. $4,450 00} 
— Henry McCarthy, Tam, & N. 
2 


REAM iGRR aide an <000-0660000600 $7,898 60 
Edward Grosse, C. D..........ee0. 164 75 ¢ 10,000 
Edward J. McGean, C. D.........- 59 75 
Henry Grasse, Rep.........ccceseee ° 19 20 
Charles G. Cronin, Rep.........+.- 23 28) 


The statements of expenses filed by the candi- 
dates in the late election have in most casesa 
touch of burlesque about them. But there is 
nothing humorous or amusing in the returns 
made by the candidates for judicial offices. 
Nothing can better illustrate the deadened state 
of public opinion in New York than the calm 
with which these revelations of the open sale of 
the judicial offices of the city are received. 
Judge Ingraham has been long onthe bench, 
and is well known asan able and upright judge. 
There was not the smallest doubt of his reléec- 
tion. The commendation we bestowed on this 
and other judicial nominations by Tammany 
Hall during the canvass was used to show the 
groundlessness of our fears about Tammany 
by Mr. Fairchild and others, who were work- 
ing for the success of the Democratic State 
ticket. But it now appears that Judge Ingra- 
ham was actually made to pay $7,000, or near- 
ly one-half of his salary, in order to obtain it. 
We do not like to characterize this transaction 
as a sale in which Judge Ingraham appeared as 
vendee ; we think the correct description of it 
is that it was ransom money levied on a Judge 
cf the State of New York, on his way to the 
bench, by a gang of foot-pads. This enor- 
mous sum was actually, as appears by the re- 
turns, paid over to Croker, and by him pock- 
eted and inno wayaccounted for. Mark well 
that no orator stumped, or was needed to 
stump, for Judge Ingraham. He needed no 
man’s praise and no man’s defense against 
attacks of any description on his personal or 
professional character. There were absolutely 
no expenses properly incurred on his behalf, 
except the cost of printing and distributing the 
paster ballots. For this one hundred dollars 
would probably have amply sufficed. Croker 
had no more claim on him by right, therefore, 
for anything beyond this than any blackmailer 
or confidence man who besets simple-minded 
travelers in the neighborhood of the railway 
stations. The seven thousand dollars was 
pure extortion practiced on a judicial officer by 
an adventurer who holds no office of any de- 
scription and pursues no recognized calling or 
industry. Butthe misery and shame of it is that 
this practice has gone on openly for years, in 
the full light of day, has never been prohibited 
or punished, and is not now legally punishable. 
There is much the same story to tell about 
Judge Pryor, who has been elected on a 
Tammany nomination to the Common Pleas. 
This nomination, euphemistically speaking, 
was sold to him for $10,000, probably because 
it was the first time he had beenelected. This 
sum was pocketed by McQuade, the Tammany 
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Treasurer, in the same way. The expenses of 
the canvass were no greater in Judge Pryor’s 
case than in Judge Ingraham’s, and yet he has 
had to surrender two-thirds of his first year’s 
salary, and neither he nor any outsider knows 
what was done withit. Some of the smaller 
judicial offices cost still more in proportion to 
salary. Judge McCarthy, the Tammany nom- 
inee for the City Court, paid Croker $6,150 for 
achance ata salary of $10,000, and paid to 
others $1,748. No one knows what became 
of the money, in what barrooms it was spent, 
and by what foul creatures it was guzzled or 
gambled away. Mr. McCrea, who got the 
Republican nomination for the Civil Justice- 
ship in the roth District, actually paid to various 
organizations $6,500 for his nomination, 
though the salary of the office is only $6,000. 
Is it possible to conceive of a more diabolical 
preparation for the proper dispensation of 
justice among the poor than a load of debt in- 
curred in purchasing the judicial office 


me & 
MR. FLOWER’S SWORN STATEMENT. 

New York Tribune (Rep.), Nov. 13.—Ever 
since Roswell P. Flower filed his statement of 
election expenses the politicians of the State 
have been audibly grinning. Mr. Flower, ac- 
cording to Mr. Flower, contributed only $5,000 
to the campaign from which he emerged a 
winning candidate. Probably if his Democratic 
brethren could be polled, they would express 
the conviction by a majority so large as practi- 
cally to amount to unanimity that it cost Mr. 
Flower at least twenty times $5,000 to win the 
Governorship. From all parts of the State 
come well-substantiated reports of the bribery 
of voters. The nefarious business would seem 
to have been pushed with tremendous vigor 
this year in every district which was at all 
close. And yet the head of the Democratic 
ticket, the proprietor of a bar’l, who was 
notoriously nominated because he was, in the 
language of a distinguished Democrat, ‘‘a 
flamboyant millionaire,” wants the people to 
understand that $5,000 covered all his disburse- 
ments, direct or indirect, for the promotion of 
his political fortunes which were so vitally 
involved in the canvass. 


THE AGREEMENT TO ARBITRATE 
THE BERING SEA DISPUTE. 
Louisville Courier-Journal (Dem.), Nov. 12. 
—The action of Great Britain in appearing 
in the United States Supreme Court to 
contest the condemnation of the Canadian 
sealerW. P. Sayward was unusual, and caused 
our State Department considerable embarrass- 
ment. Had the Court decided that we had no 
right to protect the seals in Bering Sea, out- 
side the three-mile limit, it would have left the 
United Statesin an awkward situation, as we 
should not only have been without a case in 
the international dispute, but also :iable to be 
called upon to pay damages for illegal seizures 
of British vessels. On the other hand, some 
British newspapers had put forward the pre- 
tension that a decision in favor of the United 
States would not be binding upon the British 
Government, so far as prosecuting other rem- 
edies was concerned. From this standpoint, 
the United States had nothing to gain, and 
might lose everything in the Sayward case. 
The agreement to refer the controversy to ar- 
bitration is, for the reasons mentioned, a mat- 
ter for congratulation. What are the precise 
terms of the treaty, and how well the interests 
of the United States have been protected in 
| the negotiation, cannot be definitely known 
till the text of the treaty is made public; but, 
| assuming that the arbitration will be had upon 
| terms equal and just, the country will rejoice 
|that this long-protracted and embarrassing 
| controversy is in a fair way of reaching a 

| peaceful settlement. 

St. Paul Pioneer-Press (Rep.), Nov. 12.— 
| The dispute is one which upon the face of it 
might be conducted interminably by skillful 
diplomats and argued without conclusion be- 
fore the hightest courts. For it turns upon 
points that are not covered by the accepted 
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principles of international law, and rests upon 
a basis of alleged facts about which we could 
not expect that our opinion should prevail. It 
may be admitted that Russia could transfer to 
the United States, at the time when we pur- 
chased Alaska, only such rights as she herself 
possessed in adjoining waters. But what were 
those rights? Did they make of Bering Seaa 
mare clausum? Analogies are little helpful, 
for each nation, in cases anything like parallel, 
has held, of course, to the view which, in that 
particular instance, promised it the greatest 
advantage. And we ourselves had a very 
different idea of international rights and priv- 
ileges in the waters of Bering Sea when they 
washed only Russjan territory from the view 
that seemed both natural and necessary when 
the development of great valuesinthe Alaskan 
seal fisheries had given us a personal stake. 

LouisiANa’s VoTE IN 1876.—In his speech at 
the anti-lottery meeting in Chickering Hall, 
New York, Nov. 12, Mr. Abram S. Hewitt 
said: 

A single State can determine, and has determined, a 
Presidential election. The vote of Louisiana deter- 
mined a Presidential election, That vote was offered 
to me for money, and I declined to buy it, That vote 
was sold for money. I make no reflection upon parties 
when I make this statement. I simply call your atten- 
tion to the fact that when the machinery of a great 
State gets intothe hands of traders and jobbers the 
great Government of the United States, with all its 
powers, its post-offices, its public lands, its educational 
system, is at the mercy of the jobber and the thief. 
Mr. Hewitt’s reference was to the election of 
1876. He was Chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee in that year. 





SOCIAL TOPICS. 


THE LOTTERY FIGHT. 

At the meeting of citizens of New York to 
express sympathy with the anti-lottery move- 
ment in Louisiana, held in Chickering Hall, 
Nov. 12, the following (read by Bishop Potter) 
was adopted: 


We, citizens of New York, in mass-meeting assem- 
bled, appeal to our fellow-citizens throughout the 
Nation to join in the decisive contest now waging 
against the Louisiana Lottery. The issue is a National 
one. The lottery was born on Northern soil, is con- 
trolled largely by Northern capitalists, and is sup- 
ported by Northern funds, It boasts that 93 per cent. 
of its receipts are drawn from the people of other States 
than Louisiana. Inspite of National law it continues 
to use the United States mails in drawing on the hard 
earnings of labor throughout the Nation, and it uses 
without hindrance for this purpose our great National 
carrying companies. 

Under thin disguises and in defiance of law it adver- 
tises its specious schemes in Northern and Southern 
journals. It sets at defiance the laws of every other 

tate; if it continues to exist it will draw its income 
from every other State; if it is defeated in Louisiana, 
there will be left for it no refuge within the boundaries 
of the Nation. 
he evils it inflicts are numerous and great. It im- 
poverishes the many that it mayenrich the few, It 
incites the gambling mania, America’s National bane 
and peril, It is now attempting to bribe a sovereign 
State by an unparalleled corruption fund of thirty-one 
and a quarter millions. It thus demonstrates its read- 
iness to corrupt whosoever is corruptible in press, 
Church, or Legislature. 

It assumes the lying maxim that ‘every man has his 
price,”’ and the only service it has rendered to the com- 
munity is in the demonstration which the heroic resis- 
tance to it has offered of the unpurchasable integrity of 
those of our fellow-citizens of Louisiana who are 
engaging in a life-and-death struggle with it. 

We-call upon the people of the Nation to extend to 
these patriots their sympathy and their financial aid. 

We demand of Congress, without regard to party 
affiliation, the passage of such further laws, under the 
provisions of the Constitution respecting the regula- 
tion of inter-State commerce, as may be practicable to 
prevent the transportation by private corporations of 
the advertisements and the tickets of the lottery com- 
pany and the money of its victims. 


Governor Francis T. Nicholls, of Louisiana, | 


sent the following telegram in response to a 
message expressing the sentiment of the meet- 
ing : 

The fraternal greetings sent by the citizens of New 
York to Louisiana, bidding her godspeed in her fight 
against the lottery, are profoundly appreciated. 
Many thanks forthem, That the people o Louisiana 
will be true to themselves, to their fellow-citizens of 
other States, and to the obligations of probity, justice, 
and right, I fervently hope and confidently believe. 


Harper's Weekly (New York), Nov. 21.— 
Undoubtedly the greatest evil which threatens 
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the country is the corruption of the ballot, 
But the most startling illustration of the extent 
and power of political corruption and bribery 
is the career of the Louisiana Lottery Com- 
pany. The meeting just held in New York, 
and its appeal to the honor and patriotism of 
the country, have shown the character of the 
lottery, and the peril and disgrace which 
threaten a State of the Union. It is substan- 
tially a question of the subjugation of the 
State of Louisiana to a fraudulent monopoly 
which secures and maintains its power by cor- 
ruption. There are no limitations upon the 
grant, no penaltes for itsabuse. Itis put be- 
yond the regulating power of the Legislature. 
The good name of the State, its public and 
private morals, the liberty and prosperity of its 
citizens, are allinvolved. Like Tammany Hall 
in New York, the necessary tendency of such a 
thoroughly organized system of corruption isto 
extend itself, and by the nature of Our institu- 
tionsit becomesa National concern, The 
statement of the situation is the most forcible 
appeal. The Committee say, truly: ‘‘It is 
destructive of the sacred sisterhood of the 
States that one of theirnumber should, for a 
pittance of revenue, charter a piratical corpora- 
tion to prey upon the ignorance, the credulity, 
and the cupidity of the citizens of all the 
others, and station its creatures throughout the 
land to violate their laws.” 


New York Times, Nov. 14.—No yreater dis- 
honor could be done to any Commonwealth 
than to incorporate a gambling house as an 
integral part of itself. It was by such an in- 


corporation that the Grand Duke of Baden in| 


old times, and the Prince of Monacoin more 
recent times, accepted a European disrepute 
as the price of their revenues. That the peo- 
ple of an American State sbould accept a dis- 
honor is an outrage that may well excite to 
indignation the honest men of Louisiana. A 
protected and legalized gambling house can 
afford to bribe high. The bribes offered to 
Louisiana are actually very great, but com- 
paratively they are pitifully small. ‘*‘ He who 
sups with the devil needs a long spoon,” and 
it might be expected that those Louisianians 
to whom honor and money are commensurable 
things, and who are willing to sell their own 
good name and that of their State, would insist 
upon getting a better price for the article than 
it appears they are willing to accept. What- 
ever price they are able to exact is the price 
of their infamy. The honor of Louisiana, or 
what there is left of it after the ravages of the 
carpet-bagging politicians and of the Louisi- 
ana Lottery Company, is in the keeping of the 
Louisianians who refuse to sell themselves or 
their State at any price, and who compose the 
Anti-Lottery League. It is a patriotic duty 
for every American to give them all the assist- 
ance in his power. 


The Epoch (New York), Nov. 13.—There is 
is no little danger that this infamous bargain 
may be ratified at the election next April, for 
the lottery company will use every corrupt 
means to carry its end, and unfortunately the 
large and uninstructed negro vote of the State 
isin its favor. The poorer colored population 
is besotted by the lottery, and its voters are 
apt to be venal. So far as possible the public 
sentiment of the whole country ought to be 
brought to bear to rescue Louisiana from the 
abasement with which she seems to be threat- 
ened. 


New York Herald, Nov. 13.—Think what 
two or three million dollars corruptly used 
can accomplish in the way of legislation 
in the way of purchasing votes. Given 
this enormous money power, the managers 
of the Louisiana State Lottery would be 
almost in a position, by buying doubtful States, 
to sell the Presidency to that candidate who 
should bind himself to let them use the United 
States mails as they pleased, and in whatever 
concerned the lottery to do their bidding. 
Surely there is food for serious reflection in 
this Louisiana Lottery business ! 


American Hebrew (New York), Nov. 13.— 
We trust that this campaign of enlightenment 
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will be continued throughout the length and 
breadth of the land until it will be known and 
shown that decent and honest people every- 
where abhor every form of gambling, and are 
averse to the giving of legislative sanction to | 
such criminal practices as fraudulently enticing 
hard-earned money from unintelligent fools 
who hope to acquire wealth speedily. 

Baltimore Sun, Nov. 14.—If the State goes 
into partnership with a gambling hell, what 
effect will it have on the general Government ? 
In close contests we may assume that the vate 
of Louisiana would always be up for sale, and 
terms could be made with Congress for the 
removal of restrictions which have been im- 
posed. In this view the lottery becomes a 
political factor of National importance and far- 
reaching effect. Indeed, the municipal Gov- 
ernment of every city is more or less affected 
orevento some degree dominated by gam- 
blers, and these gamblers are all agents of the 
lottery. Every citizen is interested in the sup- 
pression of the lottery, no less upon grounds 
of patriotism than upon those of public moral- 
ity. 


THE LOTTERY VICTORY AT THE DEMOCRATIC 


PRIMARIES IN NEW ORLEANS, 

New York Staats-Zeitung, Nov. 13.—The 
lottery victory at the Democratic primary elec- 
tions in New Orleans was complete, but not 
surprising. The corrupting influence of the 
swindling institution upon public opinion pene- 
trated so deep, the local newspapers with one 
or two notable exceptions showed themseives 
to be so contemptibly mercenary, and the 
lottery company lavished money so freely to 
attain its ends, that the antagonists of the 
monster were from the very outset fighting for 
a lost cause. Now there is at hand the serious 
danger that the next move of the lottery 
demon will be to pack the Democratic Con- 
vention and reward Judge McEnery with the 
nomination for Governor. McEnery is the 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Louisiana 
whose voice in formulating the decision in the 
celebrated Lottery case turned the scale in 
favor of the ‘‘ concern,” in that it formally and 
legally brought before the public the Consti- 
tutional Amendment submitted by the Legis- 
lature for the renewal of the lottery concession. 
If the lottery can now make its McEnery 
Governor of the State, it will be able to secure 
the ratification of this Amendment by the 
people. To quiet the scruples of the country 
folk with the filthy lucre of the professional 
gamblers will hardly be a more difficult task 
than it has been to ease the consciences of the 
‘intelligent citizens” of New Orleans. In 
such circumstances the American people out- 
side the State of Louisiana can do nothing 
more than, by holding mass-meetings like the 
Chickering Hall demonstration and entering a 
determined and energetic protest, make a last 
effort to bring the people of Louisiana to their 
senses. It isa fight to avert a National dis- 
grace. 


New Orleans Times-Democrat (Lottery Or- 
gan), Nov. 13.—The boodle cry is as absurd 
as that about registration, It is made simply 
because the Antis have no excuse and can offer 
none, They tricked the farmers with the story 
that they were very strong in New Orleans. 
They tried in vain to conceal their weakness, 
but the parish committee finally forced them 
oft. Then it was that their vote showed what 
their parades and their meetings had already 
demonstrated—how very few they were ard 
that the saintly party consisted mainly of wind. 
The boodle story is a gross slander perpe- 
trated on New Orleans and its citizens, simply 
because its people will not accept the dictation 
of ‘‘ the little band of fanatics” and pharisees, 
who devote their whole time to admiring their 
own virtue and slandering and denouncing the 
rest of the world as corrupt and dishonest. 


A WORSE EVIL THAN THE LOTTERY. 
Boston Traveller, Nov. 13.—With great force 
the [New York] 7risune presented the peril to 
American civilization through an _ iniquitous 
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ana is a partner, and said most pertinently: 

The extent to which the lottery has damaged Louisi- 
ana, the character of the fight it is making there, the 
tremendous political power it has acquired, and the 
methods jt is now employing to prolong its life, are not 
appreciated by the people of the country. If the peo- 
ple knew the facts as whey really exist, it would not 
take long to dis of thelottery. The situation pre- 
sents a National danger, to end, unless the moral senti- 
meat of all people goes tens te the aid of Lou- 
isiana, ina National disgrace and a National wrong. 
We believe it to be impossible for the 77ibune 
or any other journal to use words in denuncia- 
tion of the lottery, wherever located, so strong 
that we cannot indorse them, and we, there- 
fore, shall rejoice if public opinion can be so 
fired up on the subject that even Louisiana 
shall hear and respect. But every word 
uttered by the 7ridune, and every argument 
adduced, is applicable, with immensely in- 
creased force, to another iniquity [the saloon] 
in whose profits the State is a partner, which 
absolutely does more mischief in a week than 
is possible to the worst form of lottery in a 
year, and as to which the 77i/une and the rep- 
resentative people of New York are practically 
silent, if not acquiescent, although the evil is 
right at their own doors, and cannot escape 
their observation. We do not mean to single 
out New York as peculiar in this matter, for 
in fact we fear that jnst such a spirit is spread 
in all parts of our land. Plenty of indignation 
for iniquity whose seat is remote and plenty of 
tolerance for that which is close at hand seems 
to be largely the spirit of the representative 
men of the day. 


THE CHICAGO POLICE 
ANARCHISTS. 
New Yorh Volkszeitung (Socialist), Nov. 13. 
—The Chicago police have delivered another of 
those strokes of genius in the execution of 
which they so admirably show an understand- 
ing of how to unite stupidity, idiocy, and inso- 
lence into an effective whole. The Chicago 
workingmen held their usual November cele- 
bration last Wednesday evening. It goes 
without saying that, according to custom on all 
such occasions, the red of the wage-workers’ 
revolutionary movement appeared exclusively 
in the bunting and flags used to decorate 
the hall and the speakers’ platform. This the 
cudgeled guards of the Garden City found unen- 
durable. They wanted another row, and deter- 
mined to provoke it in the most offensive man- 
ner. Accordingly a handful of them broke 
into the hall, and categorically demanded that 
the American flag be produced on the stage. 
‘The assurance of these gentry, who, without so 
much as the semblance of justification from the 
letter of the law, had the effrontery to give 
peremptory orders to an assemblage of ‘‘ free 
American citizens,” was in harmony with the 
impudence of the whole proceeding. There 
was little lacking to enable the police to 
accomplish their object—the provocation 
of a scrimmage, to be followed by arrests, 
prosecutions, etc., in order that they might 
again pose as saviors of society. The thinking 
persons in the gathering happily succeeded in 
preventing such aresult. But we confess that 
if ina moment of extreme excitement, carried 
away by passionate access of righteous indig- 
nation, some one had recklessly fired into the 
group of insolent intruders, the act, while cer- 
tainly unwise and productive of grave conse- 
qnences, though not at all a ‘‘ revolutionary” 
deed, would have been a spontaneous exercise 
of justified retaliation, that would have been 
morally approved by every feeling working- 
man. For such an act would have been purely 
spontaneous; as a deliberate, planned, organ- 
ized act it would have been irremediably fool- 
ish. Asthecase stands, the Chicago police 
have merely succeeded in infusing a little un- 
expected activity into the Chicago working- 
men’s movement. Again the motive that seeks 
evil brings forth good. 


AND THE 


CONCESSIONS TO WORKINGMEN IN ENGLAND. 
—The award of the arbitrator in the case of 
the carpenters’ and joiners’ strike will probably 
increase the men’s wages by conceding rod. 


‘a year hence. 
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institution, in whose profits the State of Louisi- 
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per hour, and will change the hours of the | the Church at iarge, and as we hope, upon all 


normal working day. 
have been 54 per week; the men struck for 47 
hours; it is said that the working hours will be 
reduced to 50 per week, that is, five days of 
nine hours, and five hours on the Saturday, or 


hours day. Some 40 years ago the working 
hours in the building trades were 60 hours per 
week. The men first of all won a short day 
on Saturdays, leaving work at 4 o’clock; then 
came the 1 o’clock conceded in 1860-61; sub- 
sequently came the 12 o’clock, and a decrease 
of half an hour on other days in the week. For 
the future the hours will be 50 at rod. per 
hour, until a further effort may effect the long 
wished-for eight hours day. The concession 
of eight hours by the bookbinding trade has 
doubtless had some influence in this further 
concession as to working hours. Besides 
which some of the ‘‘ unskilled trades,” as they 
are called, have secured an eight hours day, 
such as the gas-workers and others, so that the 
more skilled trades are encouraged to seek 
similar privileges. The eight hour shift in 
mines is not unlikely to be effected at an early 
date, even without the aid of legislation. The 
tendency is in this direction. Probably the 
first effort will be made in the Yorkshire coal- 
fields; then will follow Lancashire, and prob- 
ably Derbyshire. The state of uncertainty in 
which the coal trade is will rather help in this 
direction. If some reasonable compromise 
can only be effected as regards overtime in 
cases of real emergency, the concession of the 
eight hours would not be long delayed.— 
Engincering (London), Nov. 6. 


Mrs. O’SHEA’s Love.—‘‘ What a pity that 
she loved him,” is a remark that has been 
made on the conduct of Mrs. O’Shea. What a 
pity, we would rather say, that she did not 
love him. Love is not selfish—love seeketh 
not itsown. Wecannot go beyond that defi- 
nition. If she had only loved him enough to 
leave him alone (and that sort of love is prac- 
ticed toa greater extent than many suppose) 
the world might have received the benefit of a 
spectacle it stands greatly in need of—the 
spectacle of a great man consistently and con- 
tinuously great.— Wives and Daughters ( Lon- 
don, Canada), November. 





RELIGIOUS. 


DR. BRIGGS—THE NEW YORK PRES- 
BYTERY’S ACTION. 


Christian at Work(New York), Nov. 12.— 
The case has been appealed, and may come up 
But passing that—and much 
may be left to the softening process of time,— 
we believe the Presbytery has done wisely in 
taking its action, whose effect cannot fail to be 
for good uponthe whole Church. It makes 
for catholicity, without sacrifice of fundamen- 
tal doctrine, and no less generously than justly 
it accepts a minister’s own explanation. of 
doubtful terms : certainly it does not treat him 
as a perjured witness whose testimony can only 
be excused after cross-examination and cor- 
raborative evidence. We may add that 
though the prosecution has been dropped 
the committee who presented the charges 
have not been discharged, which will leave 
them still in force to present charges before 
the Synod, should the Presbytery fail to dis- 
charge them. As Dr. Briggs went before the 
Presbytery with the taint of the Assembly's 
censure upon him, he now goes before Synod, 
should the case be brought before that body, 
on appeal, not only with the stain removed by 
the action of the Presbytery, but with a ver- 
dict in his favor. With much that Dr. Briggs 
has said this journal, as its readers know, is 
not in agreement, and it firmly believes in the 
exceeding unwisdom of some of his rasping 
phrases. But men are not made heretics by 
these, and we rejoice at a result whose effects 
will be for lasting good, as we believe, upon 





The recognized hours | parties to the present controversy. 


Christian Union (New York), Nov. 14.— 
The real ground of the action of the majority 
is doubtless correctly interpreted in the decla- 


withi h f th Feito? mgd aed ration attributed to the Rev. Charles Cuthbert 
RRR SUR AED SANS AMER FONGCS Loe Cig at | i011, of Brooklyn, whose Presbyterian sound- 


ness no one will question, that the Presbyterian 
Church ought to be broad enough to include 
the entire range of theological thinkers frem 
Dr. Briggs to Pusey House. It is an indica- 
tion of that breadth which is so characteristic 
of our times, and against which the late-linger- 
ing spirit of the sixteenth century intolerance 
contends in vain; an indication that loyalty to 
Christ is taking the place of creeds and hier- 
archies as the only true bond of union, and 
that the Church is tardily learning the meaning 
of the apostolic declaration that where the 
spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty. 


Christian Intelligencer (New York), Nov. 
11.—The Old and New Testament Student for 
the current month, in a paragraph (p. 307) on 
the trial of Dr, Briggs by the Presbytery of 
New York, speaks of the case as one of 
‘* shameful partisan warfare.” It seems to us 
that there isno excuse for such language. It 
appears that some of the members of the Pres- 
bytery consider Dr. Briggs’s utterances as 
plainly at war with the Scripture and with the 
standards to which he is bound by a solemn 
engagement. This being the case, it was cer- 
tainly their privilege, if not their duty, to 
have the matter investigated by ecclesiastical 
authority. How can there be anything 
‘* shameful” in such a procedure? And where 
comes in the plea of partisanship? There are 
those who dissent entirely from Dr. Briggs, 
but consider the prosecution unwise. And 
this is all that can be said against the persons 
who instigated it. They may have made a 
mistake, but they who call their course shame- 
ful have made a far worse mistake. 


The Observer (Presb., New York), Nov. 12. 
—While the answer of Professor Briggs has 
relieved many minds as to his personal faith 
and made them think that he should not be 
held for trial, it has not formed as yet any part 
whatever of a complete, exhaustive, judicial 
consideration of the main question that con- 
cerns the Church, namely, whether the inaugu- 
ral address is in harmony with the Westminis- 
ter Confession and the Word of God. It has 
seemed good to the Presbytery to leave the 
whole matter to other and higher courts. These 
bodies may be equally reluctant to make any 
decision in regard to a matter so important. 
If this is the case, then the Presbyterian 
Church must depend on other influences than 
the wisdom and authority of its representative 
bodies to determine what is and what is not in 
accordance with the Scriptures and its own 
standards. 


United Presbyterian (Pittsburgh), Nov. 12. 
—Dr. Briggs, in his publications, especially in 
his famous inaugural address, has taught doc- 
trines which, if words have a meaning, are dis- 
tinctly out of harmony with the Westminster 
Confession- of Faith. It is true that, in the 
long and able paper which he read before the 
Presbytery, and in which he objected to ‘‘ the 
sufficiency of the charges and specifications in 
form and legal effect,” he did modify his 
opinions concerning future probation, the ful- 
fillment of predictive prophecy, the infallibility 
of the Church and reason as sources of author- 
ity, and the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, 
as these opinions are expressed in his writings; 
but he did not in so many words disavow any 
of them, or pr<mise that they would not have 
a place in his theological instruction. He said 
he was sorry if he had written anything which 
grieved his brethren in the Lord; if he had gone 
further and said that he retracted every utter- 
ance which grieved his brethren and that it 
would not be repeated, the action of the Pres- 
bytery in dismissing the case would have been 
wise. As itis, the matter is not ended. An 
appeal has been taken to Synod, and the case 
wlll have to be acted on by the higher courts, 
whose members are not in danger of being un- 
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consciously influenced by their personal ac- 
quaintance with and esteem for the professor; 
and it is to be feared that protracted agitation 
will profoundly disturb the peace of the 
Church. 


Cunada Presbyterian (Toronto), Nov, 11.—lt 
was not the Presbytery that made the trouble, 
it was Professor Briggs himself. The men 
who try to scuttle the ship are the troublers— 
not the men who try to stop the leak. It is 
quite true that heresy trials in our day do a 
vast amount of mischief. 
that they leave ugly scars. It may be sorrow- 
fully admitted that the ordained servants of 
God never appear to such poor advantage as 
when they are ranged on each side of a heresy 
trial, but let the blame for all these bad results 
be laid on the shoulders of the man who com- 
pels his brethren to try him. 


Living Church (Prot, Epis., Chicago), Nov. 
14.— Many churchmen will breathe a sigh of re- 
lief at the news of the acquittal of Dr. Briggs 
at his recent trial for heresy. There wasa 
rumor which had an air of probability, that 
upon being convicted and dismissed from the 
Presbyterian ministry, the professor and his 
friends were likely to seek admission into the 
[Protestant Episcopal] Church. Aside from 


the question of his views on the subject of in- | 


spiration, eschatology, and the like, there isa 
growing feeling that it will not redound to the 
lasting benefit of the Church to convert it 
into a cave of Adullam. Every experienced 
country priest knows that accessions to 
his parish growing out of dissensions in 
some neighboring religious society are 
not of the most desirable kind, and 
that his work is more likely to be hindered 
than advanced by an increase of numbers 
which is due, not to conviction that the teach- 
ings of the Church are true, but to discontent 
and faction in another community. 
more, when men have been occupying an im- 
moral position in their own denomination, 
where they have been insisting upon their right 
to preach and teach a doctrine contrary to the 
formularies which they have been content to 
sign, it is extremely doubtful whether they will 
accept the teachings of the Church with any 
better faith. Is notthe habit of playing fast 
and loose with solemn pledges likely to follow 
them into their newsurronndings? It seems 
to us that it is time to consider whether it is 
well to allow men to come tous on the under- 
standing that the Church is a field for free 
lances and because they suppose that inspira- 
tion, the doom of the impenitent, the atone- 
ment, and the like, are open questions 
amongst us. 


New York Christian Advocate( Meth. Epis.), 
Nov. 12.—It has been quite clear to us from 
the first that the particular offense of Dr. 
Briggs was more in the manner and spirit of his 
presentation of his views, and in the inferences 
naturally drawn from them, than in what he 
actually held. He is dogmatic, he is unguard- 
ed, his statements are often unbalanced, and 
he is needlessly offensive to the brave and 
honest defenders of the traditional views of 
the Bible. These are grave faults in a theo- 
logical professor. The man who trains young 
ministers ought not only to have sound and 
settled convictions, but he ought to know how 
to declare them, how to make himself thox- 
oughly understood. These things in such a 
trial as that which was pending in the New 
York Presbytery would, however, not tell 
against him. He was not to be tried as a pro- 
fessor, but as a minister. 


Catholic Mirror (Baltimore), Nov. 14.—Pro- 
fessor Briggs, according to the judgment of 
the New York Presbytery, is no heretic. The 
misguided brethren by whom the eminent 
theologian was adjudged guilty of unorthodoxy 
must have forgotten that the ‘‘ confessions” 
and ‘‘ standards” which are supposed to form 
the bulwark of Presbyterian doctrine are elas- 
tic as well as uncertain. Professor Briggs’s 
Presbyterianism may be peculiar, but we know 
now that it is not heretical. Presbyterians 


It is painfully true | 


| creeds, they do not dare to make them an issue. | 
Further- | 


must pardon the true followers of Christ if the 
solemn farce in which Brother Briggs has been 
|a central figure provokes a smile. 





THE INFIDEL DEDUCTION, 

| Lhe Truth Seeker (Free Thinkers’ Organ, 
New York), Nov. 14.—This is called a victory 
for Professor Briggs, but it is rather an avowal 
of religious cowardice, and an awakening to 
the fact that any disturbance of Presbyterian 
‘*standards”’ would probably result in a very 
| unpleasant shaking up of the creed and a final 
|loss of many more men besides Mr. Briggs. 
The defense made by Professor Briggs was 
technical. It traversed the form rather than 
the meaning of the formulated charges, and 
while he explained his position he retracted 
nothing, and is to-day a self-confessed heretic, 
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and the Presbytery, by dismissing the charges, 
|allows a man who does not believe the 
| Bible to be what Presbyterianism claims it to 
| be, to remain in the church and to teach the 
|young men who are to be the future de- 
| fenders of their faith. It shows very plain- 
|ly that the Church cares less for the 
|substance of its faith than for the forms} 
|}of church unity. It must be very much | 
| frightened at the prospect of a heresy trial. | 
| The comments of the secular press upon the re- | 
| sult of this trial are not less significant than 
the result itself. They show that the press 
recognizes clearly the position in which the 
Presbyterians found themselves, and they tell | 
the Presbyterians plainly that as a matter of | 
policy they have done well, but that they have 
weakened their religion in strengthening the 
Church. It is generally recognized—and the 
recognition is also recognized—that the old | 
Christianity is gone, and no matter how 
severely the sects may claim to stick to their 


The ‘Higher Criticism” and the ‘‘ New| 
Theology” have won, and if ever this case | 
should be tried on its merits Dr. Briggs would | 
be probably acquitted, though without ques- 
tion he has left the Westminster standards. 
John Calvin would have made mighty short 
work of him. 








| 
AN INSTANCE OF THE PROGRESS OF | 
CRITICISM. 


Christian Register (Unitarian, Boston), Nov. 
12.—The Gospel of John has been for the last 
seventy years a battle-ground for New Testa- 
ment criticism, From time to time the posi- 
tion of the contestants has changed under the 
mass of proof and argument that has been ar- 
rayed on either side. Concerning the external 
evidences no better work has been done than 
that by our own late Prof, Ezra Abbot. But 
internal evidences have come more and more 
into the foreground of discussion; and it is 
these which Prof. Emil Schiirer presents in his 
article in the Contemporary Review, the most 
recent contribution of importance to this dis- 
cussion. The world of scholarship is not yet 
ready to bring in a unanimous verdict on this 
issue ; but in the seventy years which have 
elapsed since Bretschneider’s work appeared a 
great change has come over the attitude of the 
Church in regard to such questions, Once 
they were hardly recognized as proper for dis- 
cussion at all, One’s orthodoxy was imperiled 





| raising it. 


not merely by answering the question as to 
the genuineness of the Fourth Gospel, but by 
But now, as Dr. Schiirer says, 
‘* The most orthodox believers can no longer | 
disregard the fact thateven the: Biblical writ- | 
ings are literary productions from the hand of | 
man, which have risen under conditions quite 

similar to those of other ancient documents, | 
and are, therefore, to be examined after the | 








same method.” This can be said more freely 
| in Germany than in this country ; but Schiirer 
| has occasion to note that ‘‘the attitude assumed | 
| toward Biblical criticism is still one of contin- 

uous mistrust, and there is always an inclina- 

tion to treat the questions which arise, not as 
| questions of historical science, but as questions 
of faith to be determined by the postulates of | 





| infamy. 
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faith.” Schiirer, on the other hand, maintains 
that it is not a question of faith, but a problem 
of historical investigation. When faith rests 
upon the Bible as an infallible book, criticism 
is inevitably shattering; but when it rests 
upon the facts of religious consciousness it has 
no more effect upon the criticism of the Bible 
than it has upon that of Shakespeare or Homer. 





THE WORLD’S FAIR STRUGGLE—A 


CRITICAL SITUATION. 

The Presbyterian (Philadelphia), Nov, 11.— 
We must not give up the battle for a Sabbath. 
closed Columbian Fair at Chicago, A combi- 
nation of local, political, and financial interests 
of the strongest and most determined character 
is at work to throw wide open the doors of the 
Exhibition on the Lord’s Day. Nothing but 


| the ceaseless and persistent activity of patriots 


and Christians can defeat this active and mighty 
force. We have sent in numerous protests, 
which have made little or no impression 
on the managers; now let the stand be 
boldly taken that no encouragement and sup- 


|port will be given to the enterprise by 


Christian exhibitors and Christian patrons 


|if it is to minister to the degradation of our 


Christian Sabbath. We must be decided snd 
active. Our cause may be lost through indif- 
ference. Our petitions have been laid upon 


the shelf and our moral pleadings have been 


| ignored, and there remains nothing further for 


us to do than to let those in charge of the un- 
dertaking know that it will not be patronized and 
sustained by the Christian public if it is to be 
made an occasion for desecrating and repudia- 
ting our American Sabbath, which has been the 
source of our greatest civil as well as religious 
blessings. Better far that the Exhibition 
prove a complete failure, than that it should re- 
sult in an European Continental Sabbath. We 
regard the situation as critical, and think that 
all interested in the Sunday question in connec- 
tion with this National institution should make 
their voice heard, not only through religious 
associations, but by personal letters to the 
members of the Exposition as well as to mem- 
bers of Congress, so that the Fai: shall not be 
opened under Governmental sanction. 





ST. TORQUEMADA. 

Church Guardian (Prot. Epis.\), Montreal, 
Nov. 11.—A Catholic Congress, sitting at Leo- 
poldi, in Galicia, has made an unheard-of re- 
quest. It is no less than that twenty saints, duly 
canonized and scheduled in the calendar of the 
Church, should be deposed. All twenty were 
admitted by Pius IX. or his successor, the 
present Pope; but as they include Torquemada 
and a friar who is accused of most unsaintlike 
practices, the request is intelligible enough. 
How it can be met is a much more difficult 
question. An infallible authority cannot re- 
scind its own decrees without stultifying the 
declaration of infallibility. 


Pittsburgh Christian Advocate (Meth. Epis.\, 


‘Nov. 12.—In all the history of the Roman 


Church there has probably not been a greater 
monster of cruelty than Torquemada. He was 
the head of the Spanish Inquisition, the most 


| thoroughly organized and systematic institu- 


tion of cruelty of which history contains any 
record. It was the agent of the Romish 
Church, and he was its appointed leader. The 
records of its deeds of heartlessness, the lists 
of its tortured and murdered victims are sim- 
ply appalling. The crime against which it 
directed its energies was heresy, refusal to 
submit to the Catholic Church. This was the 
crime which inspired its zeal. And Torquemada 
was its chief, the blood-thirsty and relentless 
chief. His conduct should consign him to 
Offenses not one-thousandth part as 
great as his have blasted the names of men 
and women forever. But the Roman Catholic 
Church canonizes him! He was her faithful 
servant. His lite was given to her promotion. 
The manner in which he did it is no matter. 
And this is the Roman Catholic Church of 


to-day ! 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


PRESIDENT HARRISON’S THANKS- 
GIVING PROCLAMATION. 


By the President of the United States, a Pro- 
clamation, 

It isa very glad incident of the marvelous 
prosperity which has crowned the year now 
drawing to a close that its helpful and reassur- 
ing touch has been felt by allour people. It 


has been as wide as our country, and so special | 


that every home has felt its comforting influ- 
ence, It is too great to be the work of man’s 
power, and too particular to be the device of 
his mind, To God, the beneficent and the all- 
wise, who makes the labors of men to be fruit- 
ful, redeems their losses by His grace, and the 


measure of whose giving is as much beyond | 
the thoughts of man as it is beyond his deserts, | 


the praise and gratitude of the people of this 
favored Nation are justly due. 

Now, therefore, I, Benjamin Harrison, Pres- 
ident of the United States of America, do 
hereby appoint Thursday, the 26th day of No- 
vember present, to be a day of joyful thanks- 
giving to God for the bounties of His provi- 
dence, for the peace in which weare permitted 
to enjoy them, and for the preservation of 
those institutions of civil and religious liberty 
which He gave our fathers the wisdom to de- 
vise and establish, and us the courage to pre- 
serve. Among the appropriate observances of 
the day are rest from toil, worship in the 
public congregation, the renewal of family 
ties about our American firesides, and thought- 
ful helpfulness toward those who suffer lack of 
the body or of the spirit. 

In testimeny whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the United 
States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 13th 
day of November, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-one, and of 
the independence of the United States the one 
hundred and sixteenth. 

BENJAMIN HARRISON, 
By the President: 
James G. BLAINE, Secretary of State. 


AN ANTI-IRISH EDITOR GRASPS A 
GREAT OPPORTUNITY. 


San Francisco Argonaut, Nov. 9.—Civil war 
among the aborigines of the Island of Ireland 
has again broken out, and is attracting some 
attention from the civilized world. The storm 
centre at present is a place called Cork. One 
night, last week, a battle raged in and ensan- 
guined the streets of this settlement. The 
English Government, which holds a protector- 
ate over the island, having wisely deprived 
the natives of fire-arms, the latter possess only 
rude clubs, stones, and the weapons of nature 
wherewith to contend, yet with these, in the 
battle of Cork, they did such execution (such 
is their ferocity) that no fewer than ninety-two 
of the natives were borne to the hospitals, pro- 
vided by the nation which rules the barbarous 
island, to have their wounds dressed. How 
many more savages, with bleeding scalps and 
cracked bones, were carried off the field by 
members of their respective tribes, to be cared 
for in their huts, cannot, in the nature of 
things, be ascertained. It appears that the 
natives are just now divided into two hostile 
factions. The chiefs of these warring barbar- 
ians, in order to fire the hearts of their wild 
followers, mount stumpsand therefrom deliver 
harangues. So soonas one of these orators 
shows himself, the hostile savages make a 
fierce advance upon him, which is instantly 
met with equal violence by his partisans. For 
many years it has been the custom of the for- 
eign and protecting Government to interfere 
and prevent these singular and sanguinary 
conflicts, but latterly the policy has been 
adopted of letting the creatures fight it out when 
they are so disposed, the result being great 
effusion of blood and hopeless anarchy. The 
purpose of this change of policy is presumed 
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to be to demonstrate that the aborigines are 
unfit to govern themselves, a privilege for 
which they have long been vociferating—lIs 
not this a fair picture of the state of things in 
Ireland? Is there any island in any sea where 
the inhabitants seem less capable of self- 
restraint and conformance with the usages of 
civilized, or even semi-civilized, life? Hayti, 
inhabited by blacks, at least maintains auton- 
omy, and its wars are marked by battles where 
men are killed with powder and ball, and not 
mangled by fist-and-club brawls. Samoa has 
her rival kings, who contend with armies 
that fight and leave slain, and the bronzed war- 
riors scorn the yells, the confusion, and the 
shame‘ of cowardly, purposeless, resultless 
scrimmages in the streets of their villages. No 
savages out of Ireland seem to be wholly 
devoid of the sense of dignity. 


'SOME BOSTONESE ART CRITICISM, 
VERY OPTIMISTIC. 
Boston Correspondence of the Critic (New 





York), Nov. 14.— There are distinguished citi- 
zens of Boston, and gentlemen fond of art, as 
well, who do not indorse Wendell Phillips’s 
harsh criticism of Boston’s statues. They met 
the other day at Young’s Hotel, and undis- 
mayed by the fact that looking down upon 
them from the wall was the honored face of 
the silver-tongued orator and critic, proceeded 
to lash his judgments vigorously with their 
snapping comments. Benjamin Franklin from 
his lofty pedestal in front of the City Hall, 
looked for all the world, declared Mr. Phillips, 
as if he ‘‘ were ogling the school-girls as they 
passed down School Street”; but Mr. Hamil- 
ton A. Hill of the Bostonian Society main- 
tained that this statement was an outgrowth of 
the critic’s vivid imagination, and compared 
the allusion with a recent criticism he had 


heard of the equestrian statue of Washington | 


in the Public Garden, wherein the horse was 
roundly abused because he had no tongue. 
This same statue, so well-known as one of the 
most noted of Thomas Ball’s designing, was 
praised, at this gathering, by the sculptor 
Franklin Simmons as one of the best he had 
seen. Mr. Simmons insisted that Boston, 
on the score of monumental ornament, 
could compare favorably with the cities 
of the Continent and was ahead of London. 
Mr. Simmons could speak with authority by 
virtue of his experience, his Longfellow statue, 
his soldiers’ monument in Portland, Me., and 
his Roger Williams monument in the capital 
at Washington being widely known. His allu- 
sion to the statue of Edward Everett was 
favorable, although that is the one which 
reminded Phillips of a baseball player in the 
act of catching a high ball. The Hon. Fred- 
erick W. Lincoln said he knew the position was 
a natural one for Mr. Everett to assume, and it 
was the position taken for the picture which 
the orator always regarded as his favorite. 
This reference tothe natural rather than the 
artistic feature of the statue led another speaker 
to point out that the hang of Mr. Webster’s 
clothes, which has been so criticised, ‘‘ was 
modeled from a pair of trousers once worn by 
Mr. Webster himself” ! Thus did these gen- 
tlemen, who have done so much for the Parker 
memorial, demonstate the error of the criticism 
against Boston’s artistic taste. 





ON THE UsE AND ABUSE OF THE CHRYSAN- 
THEMUM.—The chrysanthemum blooms this 
fall more gorgeously and more gigantically 
than ever. The immensity of some of the 
chrysanthemums worn by some of our gilded 
and plated youth almost frightens the beholder. 
The gilded who toil not, neither do they spin, 
are able to carry any weight of decoration, and 
chrysanthemums of the commoner varieties 


are toocommon for them anyway. It is the. 


plated youth, whose plating is worn off, that 


needs advice as to the use of chrysanthemums. | 
A man needs to be thoroughly well dressed | 


before he ventures to wear a flower. If there 
is any shabbiness in his raiment a flower will 
call attention to it. It is no disgrace to be 
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shabby, but it isto be shabby ana pretentious 
the same time. How many men one sees on 
| Broadway wearing Prince Albert coats, brown 
| pot hats that have seen better and warmer 
days, trousers sprung at the knee, shoes un- 
| fortunate at the heel, and a magnificent chrys- 
| anthemum to invite the passer-by to the com- 
bination of decrepit garments and blooming 
button-hole. The man who has not good credit 
| with a good tailor should kindly skip the 
| flowers.— 7 ruth (New York), Nov. 14. 


AN INDISCREET WoRLD’s FAIR FUNCTION- 
ARY.—Ben Butterworth, one of the well-paid 
officers of the World’s Fair, has invoked the 
| just wrath of the Catholic clergy and laity by 
an indiscreet speech at a club dinner. He 
said that if he owned Italy he would auction 
off all the madonnas and crucifixions with 
which that country abounds, and _ build school- 
houses with the proceeds. He explains that 
what he meant to say was, that he would sell 
all the art treasures of Italy for school pur- 
poses. The explanation does not explain. 
There was no necessity for offending the relig- 
ious belief of millions of good people in order 
to make the very poor point at which Mr. 
Butterworth was aiming. The art treasures 
of Italy, whether religious or secular, are 
pretty good schools in themselves, and if sold 
they would simply pass from one set of owners 
to another, without benefiting any school sys- 
tem. Butterworth is a bad case of the Ohio 
man abroad, and at his worst.— $7. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, Nov. 13. 


THE HIGH ROLLER AND THE HARD-HEARTED 
VICE-PRESIDENT.—Vice-President Levi P. Mor- 
ton is a hard-hearted man. He has not the 
least consideration or feeling for the poverty of 
a millionaire ‘‘ high roller’ who finds it im- 
possible to make both ends meet on an income 
of $40,000 a year. Charles P. Palmer, son of 
the late Courtlandt Palmer, sought the diver- 
sion of investing in sundry ‘‘ flyers” in stocks 
for several years, and the Vice-President’s 
London firm gave him credit for margins to 
the tune of $68,000. For years Mr. Palmer 
has tried to save a few dollars from his paltry 
income to repay the Vice-President, but he was 
not able to do it. Vice-President Morton has 
at last invoked the aid of the courts to compel 
Mr. Palmer to forego a few of the necessities 
of a ‘‘ high roller” and pay his debts. Verily, 
there are thorns even among the roses strewn 
along the path ofa ‘‘ high roller." —New York 
Herald. 


OBITUARY. 


DONN PIATT. 

Chicago Herald, Nov. 14.—Donn Piatt’s 
death ends a busy, notable, and successful life. 
He figured in many fields and distinguished 
himself in all. Having fought in the war, 
where he was promoted to the rank of colonel, 
he returned to civil life to take up the pen in 
the cause of democracy. It is asa trenchant 
and fearless political writer that he made his 
most brilliant and enduring reputation. His 
cutting attacks upon leading men of his day, 
whose methods he did not approve, made him 
aterrorto evil-doers. Colonel Piatt was a 
great man among Washington correspondents 
and newspaper writers in the period following 
the war. He hada keen nose for Republican 
corruption and jobbery, and he exposed the 
distinguished rascals of the Grant era most 
vividly and entertainingly. He was an ideal 
lance in the journalistic field, without fear and 
without reproach. Nothing could stop him 
from telling the truth when he once obtained 
possession of the facts. After he became too 
old longer to stand the strain of active duty in 
his favorite profession he retired to his home 
in the country, where his remaining days were 
passed in the rest and quiet which he had so 
well earned. Donn Piatt was one of the great 
American newspaper men, and his name stands 
well up toward the top of the list. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Archer (Father James). Irish Worthies of the Sixteenth Century. The Rev. 
Edmund Hogan, Month, London, Nov., 14 pp. 

Byron at Pisa. Mrs. Janet Ross. A/X London, Nov., 11 pp. 

T.owell (James Russell) as Reformer F, H, Underwood. 
Nov., Io pp. 

Miller (William Haig). Jesse Page. 
portrait. A sketch of his life. 

Milton, Three Portraits of. The Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. Lugilish Jil s. 
Mag., Nov.,7 pp. Illus. Describes the three portraits of Milton, at ten years, 
ut twenty-one years, and at sixty-two years of age. 


re Come. 
and Poet. Our Day. 


Sunday at Home, London, Nov., 3 pp. With 


EDUCATION, LITERATURE, AND ART. 

Christ-Child’s (The) Gift. 
Christmas story. 

Crashaw and Habington. 
3 PP- 

Dimbovitza (the), The Bard of. Frederic Harrison. 
4pp. A sketch of a new volume of poetry: 
from the Peasants by Héléne Vacaresco. 
Alma Strettell. 

French Authors on Each Other. E, Delille. X/X. Cent., London, Nov., 16 pp. 

Herodas, The ‘* Mimes ”’ of. C. Whibley. X/X. Cent., London, Nov.,7 pp. An 

outline of the work of this long-forgotten poet recently brought to light in the 

English Museum. 

Interviewer” (The) Abroad. Prof. Dowden. Fort. Rev 

Review of book Enguéte sur Evolution littéraire. 

views with men of letters in France. 

Jesuit College (a), Lifein, H. Dziewicki. /X Cent., 

Kipling (Rudyard). Francis Adams, Fort. Xev., 
able estimate of Kipling’s works, 

Pepys's Diary, Unpublished Pages of. H. 
Nov., 13 pp. 

Shall’? and ‘* Will,” The Mystery of. . 
lrish Monthly, Dublin, Nov., 12 pp. On the use of ** Shall ’’ and ** Will 

Stage (The Free) and the New Drama, William Archer, Fort. Rev., London, 
Nov., 10 pp. The sources of the movemegt, its hindrances, and its possibilities. 

Watteau (Antony). The Rev. Ignatius Grant. J/onth, London, Nov.,11 pp. 
Descriptive of the pictures of the celebrated French artist. 


POLITICAL. 


Church (the), The House of Commons and. 
Cent., London, Nov., 6 pp. 


Frida Schumann, Demorest’s. Dec.,3 pp. Illus. A 


Studies in English Literature. Lyceum, Dublin, Nov., 


Fort. Rev., London. Nov., 
Roumanian Folk-Songs Collected 
Translated by Carmen Sylva and 


a 


, London, Nov., 15 pp. 
A collection of inter- 


London, Nov., 18 pp. 


London, Noy., 15 pp. A favor- 


B. Wheatley. Y/Y Cent., London, 


Part II. The Rev. Dr. F. Kolbe, 


Lord Stanley of Alderley. AY 

Deals with legislation concerning the Church. 

Congress and the Cabinet. Gamaliel Bradford. Amnals Amer. Acad., Nov.. 
1o pp. In 1881 a Bill to provide that the members of the Cabinet may occupy a 
seat on the floor of the Senate and House of Representatives received an unan- 
imous indorsement; since that time it has never received the slightest atten- 
tion, This article explains this. 

Dante asa Politician. Lyceum, Dublin, Nov., 3 pp. The political life of Dante. 

Democracy, The Education of. Lyceum, Dublin. Nov..5 pp. A lecture before 
the Cork Young Men’s Society. 

Irish Local Government. T.W. Russell, M.P. 

Law-Making by Popular Vote; or, the American Referendum. Ellis P. Ober. 
holtzer. Amnals Amer, Acad., Nov., 20 pp. The direct share of the people in 
making laws in the United States. 

Machine Politics. Social Economist, 
machixe or organization in politics. 

Prohibition to be Achieved Only by Political Action. 
Demorest’s, Dec., 14 Ppp. 


Fort, Rev., London, Nov., 10 pp. 
Nov., 9 pp. Shows the necessity for a 
W. Jennings Demorest. 


RELIGIOUS. 


The Ven, W. McDonald Sinclair, B.D. 
Answers the question : 


Amusement. 
Nov., 3¢ pp. 
ment? 

Aristides, The A ology of. Modern Discoveries and the Christian Faith. The 
Rev. George T. Stokes, D.D. Sunday At Home, London, Nov.,3 pp. This 
paper is part of a series dealing with modern discoveries that confirm the New 
Testament. 

Brigg’s (Professor) Self-Contradictions. 
Boston Monday Lecture. 

Church (the), Outside. The Rev. William Humphrey. Month, London, Nov., 
tr pp. The status of those not in communion with the Catholic Church, 

England (Catholic) in Modern Times. The Rev, John Morris, F.S.A. Month, 
london, Nov., 16 pp. Deals with the prospects of the Catholic Church in 
England. 

Hell (The Christian), James Mew. A/X Cent., London, Nov.. 23 pp. 
picture of Hell as represented in Christian literature, 

Holy Land (the), Wanderings in. Adelia Gates. Sunday At Home, London, 
Nov.,4pp. Illus, Descriptive. 

India, The Religions of, as Illustrated in Their Temples. 


Sunday At Home, London, 
How far Christians can indulge in amuse- 


Joseph Cook, Our Day, Nov., 21 pp. 


A terrible 


The Rey, Charles 


Merk. Ph.D. Sunday At Home, London, Nov., 8 pp. Illus. 
Treves, the Holy Coatof, The Pilgrimage to. Afonth, London, Nov., 23 pp. 
Descriptive. 
SCIENCE. 
Alkali or Soda Ash. James S, Stevenson. Pharmaceutical Era, Nov., 1% pp. 


Different processes by which soda is obtained. 

Astasia-Abasia. With the Report of a Case of Paroxysmal Trepidant Abasia As- 

sociated with Paralysis Agitans. Philip Coombs Knapp, M.D. Jour. of Ner- 
vous and Mental Disease, Nov., 31 PP- 

Louis Robinson, M.D. ZX. Cent., London, 

A few results of researches in the study of embryology and 


Darwinism in the Nursery. 
12 pp. 
pology. 

Man, Is He the Only Reasoner? James Sully. Y/Y 
A scientific paper on animal inteliection, 

Supra-Cerebral Veins in Man. The Arrangement of, 
of a Developmental Rotation of the praia. 

Nervous and Mental Disease, Nov., 444 pp. 

Vaccination, The Truth About. Robert A. Gunn, M.D., T. P. 
gr arian, Nov.,11 pp. Dr, Gunn argues a¢ 
Dr. Corvally answers him, 


Noy., 
anthro- 
. Cent., London, Nov., 11 pp. 


as Bearing on Hill's Theory 
Wm. Browning 


Corvally, M.D. 
rainst the effic acy of vaccination; 
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SOCIOLOGICAL. 


Duelling, The Church and. Lyceum, Dublin, Nov., 
Catholic Church on duelling. 

Famine in Russia. E. B. Lanin. Fort, Rev., London, Nov., 17 pp. 

French and English. Miss Betham-Edwards. 
Points of comparison in the two nations 

Irish Census (the), Noteson. Lyceum, Dublin, Nov., 2 pp. 

labor Organizations, Influence of. 
8 pp. 

Land-Tenure, the Keform of, Recent 
Annals Amer, Acad., Nov,,15 pp. 
Malthusianism, Svotal Economist, Nov.,8 pp. Contends against the Malthusian 
doctrine, that the means of subsistence increase more rapidly than the people. 
Nationalism (Comtean). Social Economist, Nov.,7 pp.. A critique of Mr. T. B. 
Wakeman’s article on “* Emancipation by Naturalism,” in the Avena for 

October. 

Pius the Ninth, Abducted-by. Dom Gilbert Higgins, C.L.R. Merry Engilond, 
London, Nov.,8 pp. With Portrait of Canon Mortara. The story of the life 
of Edgar Mortara, the Jewish boy who was received into the Catholic Church, 
in Rome, in 1858. 

Privacy, The Right to. Green Bag, Nov., 2 pp. 
O’Brien, of the Supreme Court of New York. 

Protection (Rational). II. Social Economist, Nov.,9 pp. The letter of General 
Draper in criticism of the former article, and the editor's answer, 

Saloons, Sunday Closing of. The Rev. W. F. Crafts. Our Day, Nov.. 18. 
article strikes at the * personal-liberty "idea. 

Savagery (Modern), Sources of. Prof. James Buckham, Our Day, Nov.,5 pp. 
The influences tending to develop savagery in modern civilization, 

Slavery and Fanampéana in Madagascar. Vazaba. Fort, Rev., London, Nov., 
7pp. The writer calls attention to the existence of slavery in Madagascar, and 
to another evil—Fanampdéana, or forced labor—which is even more fatal to 
progress. 

Socialism, The Theory of, Some Neglected Points in. T. B. Veblen. Annals 
Amer, Acad., Nov ,14 pp, The main point is an economic ground for the 
existing unrest expressed in the demands of social agitators. 

State (the), The Functions of. Dr. lewis G. Janes. Social Economist, 
8 pp. A further statement of Herbert Spencer's position, 
comments, 

Women, The Emancipation of. 
13 pp. Critieism of Mr. 


4 pp. The position of the 


Fort, Rev., London, Nov., 7 pp. 


George Gunton, Smcial Economist, Nov., 


Tendencies in. Edward P. Cheyney: 


An opinion of Mr. Justice 


This 


Nov., 
with explanatory 


Mrs. Henry Fawcett. Fort. Rev., London, Nov., 
Harrison's article in the October Fortnight/y. 


UNCLASSIFIED. 
Armies (The French). The Rt. Hon. 
Lendon, Nov., 39 pp., with Map. 
armies. 
Art, Spurious Works of. Sir Charles Robinson. /X Cent., London, Nov., 22 
pp. Anaccount of the frauds, forgeries, shams and make-ups of works of art. 
Blind (the), Home Teaching for. Anne Beale. Sunday at Home, London, Nov., 
4pp. An account of a visit with one of the blind teachers to the homes of the 
blind. 


Charterhouse in Sussex. Dr. George Williamson. 
Nov., 13 pp. Descriptive. 


Sir Charles W. Dilke, Bart. Fort. Rev., 
An estimate of the strength of the French 


Merry Basten’, London, 


Cork, At. Rosa Mulholland, Jrish Monthly, Dublin, Nov.,6 pp. Descriptive. 
Doctor's Books (Two Old). J. K. Leys, M.A. Month, London, Nov., 7 pp. 


Showing the absurdity and superstition of some old practitioners. 
Ely, The City of. ‘*The Very Stones Shall Cry Out.” 
and, London, Nov., 28 pp. Memories of ** what was. 
Ghosts (The Psychical Society’s) ; A Challenge Renewed. A. Taylor Innes. 
Cent., London, Nov., 13 pp. 
Hatfield House, the Seat of the Marquis of Salisbury. Mrs. Marwood Tueller 
(née Beresford Hope). L£nglish Jilus. Mag., Nov.,12 pp. Illus. Descriptive. 
Hockey, Francis Prevost. Fuglish Jilus. Mag. Nov.,6pp,. Illus. Tells how 
Hockey is played. 


Lancfranc,. Merry Eng- 


XTX 


Holly, Mistletoe, and the Yule-Log. E. M. Hardinge. Demorest’s, Dec., s¢ 
pp. Illus. Something about Christmas decorations ; their symbolism, etc. 

Italy, English Tourists in, 1591. The Rev. Herbert Thurston. J/onth, London, 
Nov., 16pp. Italy 300 years ago. 

Lathe (the), The Use of. W.A.S. Benson. English Jilus. Mag., Nov..6 pp. 
Illus. 


Legal Education. Green Bag, Nov.,7 pp. American Bar Aasociation, 
of Committee on Legal Education. 
Madeira, The Discovery of, by the Portuguese. 
Discoveries. J. Carter Beard. 
Neptune, The Conquest of. Capt. 
Illus. The diver and his work, 
Rugby School. III. Games. Lees Knowles, M.P. 
11 pp. Illus, 

Smugglers, Womenas. E. P. Waterson. 
trates the methods of women-smugglers. 

Woolen or Linen? R.C. Rutherford. Sanitarian, Nov., 48 pp. A contribu- 
tion to the old discussion as to the relative merits of woolen and linen fabrics for 
clothing. 

Yeomanry Our, Is It Worth Preserving? 
XIX Cent., London, Nov., t4 pp. 
yeomanry, etc. 


Report 


The Romance of Pre-Culumbian 
Demorest’s, Dec.,3 pp. Illus. Historical, 
Ross Williamson, Demorest’s, Dec.,3 pp. 


English Illus, Mag., Nov., 


Demorest's, Dec., 4 pp. Illus. Ilus- 


(? Major the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Airlie. 
Discusses the desirability of maintaining the 


FRENCH AND ITALIAN. 
BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Marbot (General de). Hervé de Kerohant. Correspondant, Paris, Oct. 25, pp. 20. 
Biographical paper on one of Napoleon's officers, whose memoirs have been 
published since his death. 


Ferry (Jules). Correspondant, Paris, Oct. 
paper on the French statesman. 


25, Pp. 23. Biographical and critical 


Gabelli (Aristides). Ernesto Masi. Nuova Antologia, Rome, Oct. 16, pp, 18. 


Biographical and critical paper on an eminent Italian writer on philosophy and 
science, who died in October last. 


Irish Agitator (an), The End of. Nuova Antologia, Rome, Oct. 16, pp, 30. Laud- 
atory review of the career of Parnell, 


Kirner(Theodore). G. Chiarini. Nuova Antologia, Rome, Oct. 
graphical and critical paper on the German poet, 
birth occurs this year. 


1, pp. 12. Bio- 
the first centenary of whose 
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Ricasoli (Baron Bettino), Aurelio Gotti. Rassegna Nazionale, Florence, Oct. 1, ‘ Pa 4 rc ‘ 
1 aes . : wy we ee : £ Ss 
pp. 34. Biographical paper on the Italian Prime Minister who died in 1880. C urrent I 4vents. 
Ricasoli (Baron Bettino), Letters and Documents of. Gaspare Finali. N uova Wednesday, November 11. 
Antologia, Rome, Oct. 1, pp. 35. Continuation of a series of papers on the sub- aie. ; 
ec General Casey, having charge of the river and harbor improvements and 
ject. } g r imy 
Bite Ns Se a : . $ coast defenses, presents his report......2 A hearing is had in Albany before the 
Tiarini (Alexander). Giulio Cantalamessa, Aassegna Nazionale, Florence, Oct. Governor in the case of Conway, County Clerk of Rensselaer County...... A 
16, pp. 24. Critical paper on a Bolognese painter of the 16th century. Convention of the World’s Women’s Christian Temperance Union is held iné 
ee ‘ " reruay Boston...... The General Committee of the Methodist Missionary Society 
> . " 4 s «: > , atti OLN ° 9 . r : . E 
V Mae fae Oe Mintertghion okpare Bogliett!. Kassegna meets in Cleveland...... In New York City there is a reorganization of the 
2 , ere oe ae . Manhattan Elevated Railway Management....../ A new suit is begun by the 
ve ints . : . Adams Express Company against John Hoey for stocks to the amount of 
i ee \¢ J " = - 7 > ~ J : . “ 
EDUCATION, LITERATURE, AND ART. $600,000...... Custom House officials make important discoveries regarding 
eA <r = : , aa ere opium smuggling...... Unitarians of the Middle States and Canada hold a 
- sag rk stag Nerang wl es 2 - Greyhound in. G. Fenaroli. Rassegua Conference...... Mayor Grant sails for Europe. 
. : > Pet sett < , ft The Chilian Congress assembles, and the Junta formally surrenders its 
Egypt, The Connection of Its Art with Oriental Art. Italo Pizzi. Rassegna power tothat body...... It is stated that President Fonseca, of Brazil, has 
Nasziona/e, Florence, Oct. 16. Paperon abook published last year by the fa- compelled the newspapers of Rio Jeneiro which do not support him, to sus- 
mous Italian Egyptologist, Professor Schiaparelli. pend publication...... Many vessels are lost in a storm oft the English coast; 
ss Re . . : in floods prevail in the Midland counties...... The Emperor of Austria,ina 
ee, Se ees, Mowerils Rew. Paria. Nov. 1, pp. speech to the Austro-Hungarian delegations, says he has received peaceful 


assurances from all the foreign Cabinets. 
Poets (The Roman) in the Second Half of the XIXth Century. (Achille Monti). Thursday, November 12. 
P. E. Castagnola. Rassegna Nazionale, Florence, Oct. 16, pp. 31. This paper, ; 


2 AAS IE. Bae oe 


the second of a series on the subject, is devoted to Monti, a Roman poet who An attempt is made torob an express train on the St. Paul road near Mil- 

died in 1879. waukee 3 itis only partially successful.... .. Sir Nevill Luddock, representing 

British Guiana and other colonies, arrives in Washington ; his mission being 

i POLITICAL. to secure tariff concessions...... The silver question is warmly discussed at 

P| the Cenvention of the American Bankers’ Association in New Orleans; 

g October the Second and Its Consequences. R. Bonghi. Nuova Antologia, Richard M. Nelson, of Selma, Alabama, is elected president...... The Penn- 

Rome, Oct. 16, pp. 16. The results of the occupation of Rome by the Italian sylvania Railroad dedicates a monument at Bordentown to commemorate the 

army on October 2, 1870. — ae => railway train in New Jersey, Sixty years ago...... The steam- 

Per F , 4 a . ship A d/iance, of the United States and Brazil Line, arrives at the port of New 

Russia in Asia, The Fortune of, and the Question of Pamir. Philippe Lehart, York, reporting four deaths from yellow fever on the passage em Santos 
8 i lt ill as pS TD An anti-lottery meeting is held at Chickering Hall. 

Treaties (Commercial). Vittorio Ellena. Nuova Antologia, Rome, Oct. 1, pp. 36. It is alleged that the Brazilian army and navy are planning to make Fonseca 

Contending that by proper commercial treaties, not difficult to be made, the Dictator for life...... The Cabinet appointed by the Junta in Chili resigns 

exports of ftaly ee ew me | It is stated that a plotto overthrow the ruling dynasty of Greece has 

been discovered...... Marine disasters are reported along theentire Atlantic 








Friday, November 13. 


= coast of Europe. 
Miss Frances E, Willard makes her annual report to the World's W. C. T. 


o 
Books of the Week. 
. U. Convention in Boston...... The Knights of Labor Convention adopts reso- 


en - ——— - lutions looking toa combination with the American Federation of Labor..... 
In New York City rapid-transit is discussed at the dinner of the Common- 


AMERICAN wealth Club, 
~ News is received that the Governor of the Brazilian province of Rio Grand: 
. : e “pose zt Z *ro ) yovern > fo >» t 

Art and Criticism; Monographs and Studies. Theodore Child. Harpers. do Sui has been depose . and a Provisional Government f« rmed...... Sixty 
Cloth, $6 . persons are arrested in Russia, gharged with complicity in a plot to establish 
a a pa : 4 a a Representative Assembly...... The signing of a protocol of Treaty of Com- 
College of Colleges, Sessions of, 1880. Led by D. L. Moody. Edited by Fred. merce between Italy and Germany is announced...... The platform to be pre- 

L. Norton, Fleming H. Revell Co., New York and Chicago. Cloth, $1.00. sented at the Conservative caucus in Birmingham is made public. 


Ethics for Young People. C.C. Everett. Ginn & Co., Boston, Cloth, 6oc. 


Ezra and Nehemiah, Their Lives and Times. G. Rawlinson. A. D. F. Ran- til: cecal 


er Senor Pedro Montt is officially presented to President Harrison as Minister 
dolph &Co, Cloth, $1.00. ; . - ‘ Resident frem Chili...... A test of armor plates at the Naval Ordnance Proy- 

Gideon and the Judges; A Study, Historical and Practical. J. Marshall Lang, ing Ground demonstrates the superiority of the superficially carbonized 
D.D. A.D. F. Randolph & Co, Cloth, $1.00. American nickel-steel plates....../ A number of Anarchists are fined in a Chi- 

Hospice of the Pilgrim, the Great Rest-Word of Christ. J. R. Macduff, D.D. cago police-court for carrying concealed weapons...... The silver-plate fac 
T. Nelson & Sons. Cloth, $1.00. toryat Aurora, Ill., receives a ton of pig tin from the San Be rnardino (Cal.) 

Joseph, The Life and Times of, in the Light of Egyptian Lore. The Rev. H. mines......The International Women’s ChristianTemperance Union Conven- 
G Tomkins Religious Tract Society London - Fleming H. Revell Co.. New tion continues its sessionsin Boston...... In New York City the Public Water 
York and Chica ro. Cloth, $1.00 : Works Department issues stringent orders for economy in the use of water 

; ; _— go. : - md pn - - eh.D. Io! roms p Balti 2 Mrs. J.C. Croly is reélected president of the Woman's Press Club. 
d y )\ ; Dd. »hns cin ress, Balti- a 4 Pie a 

a of. J. H. T. MePhersoa, Ph elite We NP ones The by-election for the South Molton Division of Devonshire results in 

er ge ; P ates th a A ’ : choice of the Gladstone candidate; the seat was hitherto held by a Unionist 

Metropolitan Museum (the), Gems from. Nims & Knight, Troy. Paper, rib- 2 Mr. Davitt condemns the abuse of Mrs, Parnell by certain McCarthyites 
I ES EL SOR a Se ee eee German colonists are leaving Russia...... The International Peace 

Microscope and Histology. For the Use of Laboratory Students in the Ana- Congress continues its sessions in Rome; the speech of the day is made by an 
tomical Department of Cornell University. Part I. The Microscope and Micro- American woman......There isa panic on the Vienna bourse, caused by a 
scopical Methods. Simon Henry Gage. Associate Professor of Physiology. reported utterance of the Emperor, to the effect that the European situation 
Andrus & Church, Ithaca, N. Y. Hf. leather. $1.25. Was Critical. 

New York, ne chy ot, ba Momevin’ ieee of, roan PO ei +. are “ Sunday. Nowewber i. 

"4 y < . aN. . istory \o., « roils. pA pa Pe ‘. . - 

Oe pe ye ae s ay ; y Gen, James Gran mau , : rhe report of the Com nissioner of Internal Revenue is made public...... 
ont ‘ y iY ; . " ‘. In New York City a Pa ell Memorial Meeting is held atthe Academy 
_Ovid, Special Vocabulary to, with Text and Notes, ,J. B. Greenough. Ginn & Music ; Hon. Chauncey 1. Depew delivers the oration...... The total eclipse 
Co., Boston, Cloth, $1.65. of the Moon, beginning at 5.35 rp. M. could not be observed on account of 

Pastels of Men. From the French of Paul Bourget. Roberts Brothers. Cloth, clouds. 
1.00, Prince George, of Wales, is seriously ill at Marlborough House......: A general 
Paul's (St.) Song of Songs A Practical Exposition of the Eighth Chapter of strike of miners is declared in the north ofFrance...... It is stated that the duty 
Romans. J]. R. Macduff, fp. Fleming H. Revell Co., New York and Chicago. fixed on American pork will preclude its sale in France except in case of scar: 
Cloth, $1.00. city......The Grand Duke Alexis of Russia and_ the Duke of Leuchtenberg 
: . Herbert Cushing Tolman, Ph.D. Ginn & Co., visit the Duc de Chartres at Chantilly..... The Japanese Embassy in Paris 
PP aay So eed “ arte pepo ’ : deny that the Japanese fleet will cojperate with China against the Powers. 


Poetry, Shelley’s Defense of. Edited by Albert S. Cook. Ginn & Co., Boston, Monday, November 16. 


loth, 6oc. President Harrison goes on a duck-shooting expedition to Benjers, Md..... 
is 3. “rs, Cloth, $1.50. he Brazilian Minister is advised officially that all is tranquil in that Repub- 
See (itp and Tie ng ee eee teeters ¢ $1.50 : ' lic, except for local troubles in Rio Grande do Sul...... Representatives of 
_ Preacher (The) and His Models : The Yale Lectures on Preaching. 1891. James all the farmers’ organizations in the country gather in Indianapolis for the 
Stalker, D.D. A.C. Armstrong & Son. Cloth, $1.50. ae great conventions this week......Dr. John Clarkson Jay, the well-known 
Prometheus Bound. N. Wecklein. Translated by F. D. Allen. Ginn & Co., conchologist, dies at Rye, N. Y...... The case of the Rev. Dr? Briggs is 
Boston. Cloth, $1.50. appealec by the Prosecuting Committee to the General Assembly....../ 4 " 
Races (The) of the Old Testament. A, H. Sayce, LL.D. Religious Tract ea oe Sapgernns cor Se. New baw yr gs ee an Caen 
Society. London: Fleming H. Revell Co., New York and Chicago. Cloth, $1.20. deoke nos scene Lae aa ony egren shee aft ame ae engineers begin 
sir semi-z Z yentio ) of } , 
Rome, The Burning of; or, A Story of the Days of Nero. The Rev. Alfred J. ee, ‘ . i es . . 
4 ‘lle re : Ex-King Milan renounces all his legal and constitutional rights in Servia. 
Church. Macmillan & Co. Cloth, $1.00. ice Wineneliin, Chea eg yy ap bg le Pamaed C eyes 
‘ ’ ah tal PS ee a aT : The Russian Government decides to appoint a Central Committee, with 
Ruskin (John), The ee Besar A seme ae ge a aan tn : can. the Czarewitch as president, to supervise the machinery for the relief of the 
and Printed Sources ; and Edited, in ronological Urder, with Noces, biog Ny — famine sufferers...... British interest in the Chicago World’s Fair is said to be 
ion eae ae A —a Brantwood Edition, Charles E. Mer- growing, and spreading throughout the provinces. 
ri Oo. 2 Vols. OLN, $1.50. Tee ns “nel 
‘ " a uesday, November 17. 
Sacred Books (Our Sixty-Six); How They Came to Us and What They Are. er i _ , P se hie: - : . : 4 as : 
Edwin Rice, D.D. Amer. S.S. Union, Philadelphia. Leatherette, goc. _Miss Frances E. W illard is reélected president of the International Women's 
. 4 : > oW Wace faites & Woeodralt Christian Temperance Union...... The Episcopal Church ( ongress convenes 
—— = —— Questions. F. W, Farrar, D.D. Bradley é oodruff, in Washington...... In St. Louis, property is destroyed by fire to the value 
oston. OLD, $2.00. of $1,500,000.....- Extreme cold weather prevails in the Northwest....../ A 
South Carolina, History of. John L. Weber. Ginn & Co., Boston, Cloth, 6oc. tornado at and near the New Jersey coast destroys buildings and injures many 
Strahan (Edward), the Redemption of. A Social Story. W.J. Dawson, Flem- people...... The official canvass in the State of New York, as far as ¢ 4 
ing H. Revell Co., New York and Chicago. Cloth, $1.25. pleted, makes the Assembly a tie, and the Senate Republic an by two, wit 
: . oe a several Senatorial districts contested...... In New York city the Chamber of 
Terence, Phormio, Heauton-Timorumenos, Adeiphoe, Nicolson, Rolfe, anc Commerce gives its annual dinner; speeches by Hon. Charles Foster, Secré 
Preble. Ginn & Co., Boston. Cloth, $1.10. tary of the Treasury, Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, and others...... Half an inc] 
Wire (The) and the Wave. A Tale of Submarine Telegraph. J. Munro, Re- of rain falls, and the Croton Lake rises six inches. 
c = gpg Society, London, Fleming H. Revell Co., New Yorkand Chicago, The Reichstag reassembles in Berlin..... Inthe Department of Pas-de 
oth, Br.40. : Calais, France, 33,000 miners are out on strike ; some rioting occurs...... Presi- 
Woffiirgton : A Tribute to the Actress and the Woman. Augustin Daly. Nims & dent Fonseca, of Brazil, is raising money for the purchase of war material ; it 


Knight, Troy. Cloth, $5.00. is reported that a battle is imminentin Rio Grande do Sul, 
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30 VOLUMES, CLOTH, FOR $45; HALF RUSSIA, S60. / 
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This is the famous ALLEN Reprint of the great “‘ENcycLoprpi1a BRITANNICA.” It is the only complete reprint. It is a full and accurate copy 
of the latest English (the ninth) edition. The matter it contains is word for word, and page for page exactly the same. It includes al/ of the American 
articles and all the marginal notes and sub-indexes, All the eight thousand maps and illustrations, colored maps—everything, without omission or addition, It 
is as easily read, and looks in every respect about as well as the One Hundred and Twenty-five Dollar English edition, and is, in fact, more durably bound 
than is that costly edition. This famous ALLEN REPRINT is the only unmutilated, ungarbled and accurate reprint of the great work on the market. 

The American supplement in five volumes covers American ground which has not been done by the other twenty-five volumes of the BRITANNICA, 
and is the work of American writers and specialists of highest ability and standing. It also contains forty-nine new maps, showing the very latest 
accessions of new States, the division of Dakota into North and South Dakota, ete., all specially prepared for this work. This supplement treats also 
of the very latest development in invention, discovery and scientific progress, and includes biographies of such men as Gladstone, Bismarck, Stanley, 
Edison, Blaine, etc., because biography of no liviug man is admitted in the BRITANNICa, 
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Mes, + “We inneayy ee bens q ” . 
. 66 * e e 9 “ 
This Full Set (80 Vols.) of the “Encyclopedia Britannica” Contains 
Information equivalent to that of a library of a thousand volumes, so con- Besides, there ure the five grand volumes of the American Supplement ; total 
densed as to furnish the information in the least possible space, without omitting 30 volumes, 
anything necessary to the fullest understanding of the subject. It treats of over No such books have ever been offered of such size and quality for so low a 
250.000 subjects. Each article is thoroughly exhaustive. price. They contain the highest character of knowledge and literature in the 


world ; written by the most eminent living authors; the articles signed by 1,500 
living specialists form in the aggregate over five-sixths of the contents of the 
work. It is undoubtedly the greatest work of its kind that has ever been pub 
lished in the English language. 

With its wealth of illustrations, facilities for ready reference, and superb 
mechanical execution this New Edition has no rival. Wide in scope, original, 


This Encyclopedia has long held the foremost place among works of reference, 
n scope and authority. Since the publication of the First Edition, in 1771, it has 
undergone steady improvement, and the English Edition, finished in 1860, was 
everywhere accepted as the most complete work of the kind ever devised. 


This Ninth and latest Edition, complete in twenty-five volumes, including an 


Index volume, far surpasses ell previous ones. Several thousand new subjects exhaustive, universal in ad: ptability to the needs of all who would keep abreast of 
have been added, and the c! sssifica?’ n ard arrangement have been greatly im- the times, it is indispensable alike to scholars, to professional men, and to all busy 
proved. Fully nine-tenths of the articles have been re-written, so as to embrace | PCP *¢ who wish to have at hand the best arrengs d and most comple te referen: 
the advances made in every department of knowledge within the last quarter of a library. Extent and compactness of information and comparative cheapness con- 
century. A new and clearer type has been used throughout, and the greater part sidered, it has more value than a collection of a thousand ordinary volumes. 

of the maps and illustrations, numbering more than eight thousand, have been To the artisan, the professional man, the literary man, the teacher, the general 
engraved for this edition student and to all intelligent readers the ** Encyclopedia Britannica *’ is invaluable 


It stands ready to answer every question on physics, history, politics, trade, 
The actual cost of an edition of the ‘‘Encyclopedia Britannica,” including all | art, geograp*y, philosophy, etc. to furnish the latest information wanted on 
literary and mechanical work reaches into the millions of dollars. every subject. 
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IN PREPARATION. 


*«Tt will be a rival of the best Dictionaries.”"— The Boston Journal of Education. 


“I do not hesitate to say it will be the completest single volume Dictionary of the English language.”— J. W. BAasHFoORD, D.D., 
President of the Ohio Wesleyan University. 


** Of the two dictionaries, the revision of Webster and your work, your plan is the better one, and will better meet existing needs. 
. The Century is a lexicographical luxury. Yours will be the Englisi People’s Word Book.”—THEOo. W. Hunt, 
Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature at Princeton. 


FUNK & WAGNALLY’ 
STANDARD DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


IT WILL EMBODY MANY NEW PRINCIPLES IN LEXICOGRAPHY ; AND WILL CONTAIN NEARLY 2,200 PAGES OF 





. . 











THE SIZE OF THIS PAGE; OVER 4,000 ILLUSTRATIONS MADE ESPECIALLY FOR THIS WORK ; 
200,000 WORDS ; 70,000 MORE WORDS.THAN IN ANY OTHER SINGLE VOLUME DICTIONARY. 
PRICE WHEN ISSUED, $42.00.” AT $7.00 TO ADVANCE SUBSRIBERS. Dr, BONSr Txta Discount to Supseripers for ona aie 





Webster's International Dictionary gives fewer than 40, and 








A partial list of its staff of over 


ONE HUNDRED EDITORS 
is printed on the next page. These editors are among the 
best known of American and English scholars; each is an 
acknowledged authority in his particular sphere of learning. 
The Dictionary, from beginning to end, will be the work of 
scholars, and of experts in the different branches of the arts 
and sciences and in the different trades. Without reflect- 
ing unfavorably upon the work of others, we may be per- 
mitted to say that no dictionary of any language has had en- 
gaged upon it so many representative scholars. 
Among the 


DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTICS 
of the Dictionary are the following : 


1. The etymology is placed after the definition. { 

2. In the definition of a word the most common meaning is given 
jirst ; that is, preference is given to the “‘ order of usage”’ 
over the historical order, usually followed in dictionary 
making. The aimis to remove everything that stands be- 
tween the vocabulary word and the meaning that will be 
more generally sought after by the average reader. 

The scientific alphabet, which has been prepared and recom- 
mended by The American Philological Association, and 
adopted by The American Spelling Reform Association, is 
used in giving the pronunciation of words. This Department 
is under the direction of Prof. Francis A.March, President of 
the American Spelling Reform Association, and who is rec- 
pox in Europe and America as one of the most eminent 
of living philologists. 

Disputed pronunciations and spellings are referred, under the 
direction of Professor March, to a committee of fifty. This 
committee is composed of philologists in leading American, 
English, Canadian, Australian, and East Indian Universi- 
ties, and representative professional writers and speakers in 
English. By a simple system the form preferred by each 
committeeman will be indicated in the Preface to the Dic- 
tionary. The preference of this committee is advisory to 
Dr. March; it is not mandatory. 

. Ifa vocabulary word is variously pronounced, we give first the 
| tlareryyer arr we prefer; then, the pronunciation preferred 

y each of the other dictionaries. 

. A committee of five representative scholars will pass upon 
new words before they are admitted into the Dictionary. 

. The illustrative quotations are ‘‘located”; that is, the volume 

and page where each is to be found are given. 

8. Strictly obsolete and dialectic words, and such foreign words as 
are used only rarely in English literature, are placed ina 
Glossary in the Appendix, thus saving space in the Diction- 
ary proper for tens of thousands of important living words 
that heretofore have been omitted from single volume 
dictionaries. 

9. Handicraft terms, under the editorial direction of Professor 
Grimshaw, are gathered with great completeness, and 
grouped under the different trades ; the more important of 
these words are given also vocabulary places. See sample 
pages, under PLUMBING. 

10. By a system of grouping applied to the terms for fruits, 
flowers, weights, measures, stars, etc., we are enabled to 
give this class of words far more fully than has ever before 
been attempted by the editors of any dictionary. For ex- 
ample, under APPLE we give the names of 368 varieties, while 


o 


a 


e2 


the Century (to the end of Vol. V) fewer than 30. See ac- 
companying pages, under APPLE. 


11. The different parts of each science are so treated, that the stu- 
dent can easily trace the definition of a)l its branches, and 
have before him the full meaning ofthe science ; that is, 
while the terms belonging to each branch or subordinate 
branch of a science are defined in their proper vocabu- 
lary places, the references to their superior and subor- 
dinate branches are so given that the definition of 
the science as a whole can easily be traced and collected, 
and when so collected will be found by the student 
to be a full and harmonious exposition of the entire science. 


. The Church terms peculiar to the Roman Catholic Church, and 
to each of the Protestant denominations, and to other 
Churches and religious organizations, are edited by a repre- 
sentative of the Church or organization to which these words 
belong. 


Antonyms as well as synonyms are given where this is thought 
important; examples showing the proper use of preposi- 
tions are freely supplied in connection with different vo- 
cabulary words. 

To avoid the confusion that often arises, especially in a dic- 
tionary, by using the hyphen for the divisions of both com- 
pound and simple words, we have applied the German 
double hyphen to compound words, 

. In the vocabulary, only proper names, or proper terms derived 
from them, ure printed with initial capital letters, thus en- 
abling any one to determine at a glance whether or not 
a word is to be written with an initial capital or small 
letter. 

. The work will contain all the words to be found in the latest 

Worcester, Webster, Stormonth, and Johnson, and nearly 

70,000 more. 


13. 


14, 


THE APPENDIX 
of the Dictionary will be very complete. In it will be given, 
with pronunciation: (1) The Proper Names found in the 
Scriptures ; (2) The Names of Prominent Men of History, 
ancient and modern, with dates of birth and death ; (8) A 
Gazetteer, giving thousands of Geographical Names with 
brief descriptions ; (4) Prominent Names in Fiction (the 
author and book given as far us practicable); (5) Pseudo- 
nyms; (6) The Titles of Prominent Books of difficult pronun- 
ciation ; (7) Foreign Phrases and Words (with pronunciation 
indicated); (8) Foreign Musical Words and Phrases ; (9) Cater- 
ers’ Terms; (10) Foreign Medical Terms. There will also 
be a department of ‘‘ Faulty Pronunciation and Faulty Dic- 
tion.” In this department thousands of examples of incorrect 
current speaking and writing will be given. Besides, there 
will be much other classified matter. Nearly the entire 
Appendix will be grouped under a _ single alphabet, 
thus greatly facilitati 1g the finding of the information de- 
sired. 
ABBREVIATIONS. 

Effort is mace to avoid the use of abbreviations as far as practi- 
cable under our space limitation, or to give them in such 
full form that they may be readily understood. A full list 
of the abbreviations employed will be presented in the Pref- 
ace to the Dictionary. In the accompanying sample pages, 
{H. ’90.] following an illustrative quotation indicates that 
the edition quoted from was published by Harper Brothers, 
in 1890; [H. & S. ’83.] indicates that the edition quoted from 








was published by Hodder & Stoughton, in 1883; ete, 
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THE FOLLOWING WE TAKE AT RANDOM FROM THE DEFINITIONS IN “THE STANDARD 


DICTIONARY.” 


WE INVITE OUR READERS TO COMPARE THEM WITH THE 


CORRESPONDING DEFINITIONS IN OTHER LEADING DICTIONARIES. 


aa, | 4’/a, n. A form of cooled lava-stream, consisting 

aa, of rough blocks, piled to a height of from 20 to 
40 feet, the material being brittle but not scoriaceous : 
contrasted with pahoehoe. 

The aspect of one of these aa streams is repellent to the last 
degree, and may without exaggeration be termed horrible. 

Bs. Geol. Survey, 4th Annual Report 83, vol. iii, ch. 2, p. 95. 
(Hawaiian. 

Al, @wun’, a. 1. Of the first or highest class: used in 
registry of shipping to denote the condition of a vessel 
as to hull and equipment. 14, 14, 2, 24, and 3, are also 
used with A, and denote a descending scale of seaworthi- 
ness. 2. Of first class financial standing: applied toa 
business man or firm. 3. First class; prime; as, an Al 
horse ; an Al house. This symbol is read A one, or A 
number one. 

. an A number one cook, and no mistake. 
H. B. StowE Dred ch. 23, p. 270. (H. M. & CO. °89.] 
ab”a-lo’ne, ab’a-ld’ng, m. A shell fish (gastropod), 
genus Haliotis, having an ear-shaped, flattened, slightly 
ge shell, with a series of perforations (see fig.) toward 
the outer edge of the back; ear shell; sea ear. The 
shell is used largely for inlaying, and for making but- 
tons, beads, and other ornaments. 

The animal with its shell is called ‘ abalone.’ 

A. AGassiz Letter to Standard Dict. Oct. 6, ’90. 

In California these mollusks are all known as abalone, which is 
said to be a corruption of Spanish aulon or aulone. 

Fishery Industries U. 8. sect. y, vol. ii, p. 622. 
— Abalone fishery, an extensive industry of the Cali- 
fornia coast, arising from the value of the shel) and meat of 
the abalone.— Abalone meat, the soft parts of the aba- 
lone dried, chiefly for export. 

a-ban/don, a-bandun, v/. 1. To forsake or renounce 
utterly ; relinquish all connection with or hope in; give 
up wholly ; desert’; quit ; leave. 

Finding it no longer prudent to play the perilous part of a spy, 
Crosby abandoned the secret service. LossING Men and Women 
of the Revolution ch, 20, p. 225. [F. & W. ’89.} 

2. To resign ; yield; give over entirely to another ; as, 
to abandon an office. 3. To yield or devote (oneself) 
without restraint, as to the pursuit of a pleasure. 

A man abandons himself to a fine frenzy, and the power which 
flows through him . . . makes him the medium of a great poem or 
a great picture. HouMEs Autocrat ch. 8, p. 221. [T. & F. ’60.] 


4. Law. See ABANDONMENT, 3. 5+. To banish ; reject. 
[< F. abandonner, < a bandon, in the power ; d, < L. ad, 
to; bandon, < LL. bandum, bannum, < OHG. ban ; see 
BAN!, n.] —a-ban/don-er, n. 

Synonyms: abdicate, abjure, cast off, cease, cede, de- 
part from, desert, discontinue, forego, forsake, forswear, 
give up, leave, quit, recant, relinquish, renounce, repudi- 
ate, resign, retire from, retract, surrender, vacate, withdraw 
from. Fhe king abdicates his throne, cedes his territory, 
deserts his followers, renounces his religion, relinquishes his 
titles, abandons his designs. A cowardly officer deserts his 
ship; the helpless passengers abandon it. We quit business, 
give up property, resign office, abandon a habit or a trust. 
Abandon sometimes implies a previous close relationship or 
responsibility : a man withdraws froma crowd; he aba 
dons his wife, child, partner, orchurch. Itisapplied to both 

ood and evil action: a thief abandons his designs, a man 
is principles. See under aBJURE.—Antonyms: advocate, 
assert, cherish, claim, court, defend, favor, haunt, aye 
maintain, occupy, prosecute, protect, pursue, retain, seek, 
support, undertake, uphold, vindicate.—Preposition : aban- 
don to sorrow. ; 

ab’a-bil, ab’a-bil, ». 1. A fabulous bird of Persian 
mythology, said to have brought the smallpox from the 
sea to Ethiopia. 2. The smallpox. 

This use of the term probably arose from a mistaken interpreta- 
tion of a passage in the Koran, the word ababil (meaning a sepa- 
rate flock, a bevy) having been taken to mean a special variety of 
birds. F. Med. Dict- 


ab/’a-ca, ab/a-ca, n. A scitamineous plant (Wusa ter- 
tilis) of the Philippine islands, or its fiber (manila hemp) : 
used in making matting, rope, cloth, etc. ab/a-kat. 
a-bil’i-ty, a-bil’i-ti, ». [-1T1&s, p.] 1. The state of being 
able ; the quality that makes able ; power, whether phys- 
ical or mental, especially power to plan, direct, give, or 
do; adequate strength, skill, or resources; talent; faculty. 
Sir Isaac Newton humbly said that he had one talent : the ability 
to look steadily at a problem until he saw it through. 
E. 8. PHELPS Strug. for Immortality p. 215. [H. M. & CO. ’89.] 
Bismarck, three years ago, was the one great figure of all Furope, 
with more power concentrated in his hands, with more ability for 
good or for evil, than any human being in the world possessed at 
that time. DEPEW Speech, N. Y. Tribune Sept. 11, ’90, p. 2, col. 2. 
2. [Archaic.] Property; pecuniary means; wealth. 
[< OF. habilite, < L. habilitas, < habilis ; see ABLE.] 
—abilimentt. — General ability, in economics, 
those faculties and that general knowledge and intelli- 
gence which are in varying degrees the common property 
of all the higher grades of industry; manhood as a new 
factor in modern economics.— Specialized ability, 
that manual dexterity and that acquaintance with particular 
materials and processes which are required for the special 
purposes of individual trades. ALFRED MARSHALL Mod- 
ern Economics vol. i, bk. iv, ch. 6, § 2, p. 263. [MacM. ’90.] 
—Natural ability, in tireology, the possession of the 
natura! faculties requisite to do God’s will.— Moral 
ability, a condition of the will that makes it fit to re- 
ceive divine favors or carry out divine commands. 
ynonyms: aptitude, capacity, cleverness, competency, 
dexterity, efficiency, expertness, faculty, power, qualifica- 
tion, readiness, skill, talent. Ability includes every form of 
ower. Capacity is power to receive, eficiency power to 
0, to effect. Competency is equal to the occasion, readi- 
ness prompt for the occasion. Faculty is an inherent quality 
of mind or body; talent some special mental ability. 
Dexterity and skill are knowledge and power suited to some 
special purpose, and are largely acquired. Our abilities in- 
clude our natural capacity, faculties, and talents, with all the 
dexterity, skill, and readiness, that can be acquired, Efi- 
ciency brings all one’s ability to bear promptly on the thing 
to be done.—Antonyms: awkwardness, dulness, imbecil- 
ity, inability, inaptitude, incapacity, incompetence, ineffi- 
cheney, maladroitness, stupidity, unskilfulness, weakness. 
a-bon?’i-na-ble, a. 1. Very hateful ; loathsome ; de- 
testable ; horrible ; as, an abominable monster. 





Where all life dies, death lives, and nature breeds, 

Perverse, all monstrous, all prodigious things, 

Abominable, inutterable. Mitton P. L. bk. ii, 1. 624. 
2. [Colloq.] Extremely disagreeable ; detestable. 

The rain was pitiless, and the road abominable. 

YNDALL Glaciers pt. i, § 27, p. 218. [J. M. °60.] 

Abhominable was the regular spelling of abominable in 
French and English, from W “cliff to the 17th century, “and 
explained as ab homine, quasi, ‘away from man, inhuman, 
beastly,’ a derivation which influenced the use and has per- 
manently affected the meaning of the word. No other 
spelling occurs in the first folio of Shaks., which has the 
word 18 times; and in L. L. L. act vy, sc. 1, Holophernes ab- 
hors the ‘rackers of Ortagriphie,’ who were beginning to 
write abominable for the time-honored abhominuble.” —M 
[OF., < L. abominabilis, < abominor; see ABOMINATE, “4 
—a-bom/’i-na-ble-ness, ”.— a-bom/’i-na-bly, adr. 

Synonyms: abhorrent, accursed, detestable, execrable, 
foul, hateful, horrible, loathsome, nauseous, odious, offen- 
sive, repulsive.— Antonyms: admirable, beautiful, charm- 
ing, delectable, delightful, enjoyable, excellent, grateful, 
lovely, sweet, worthy. 

a-bouvt’, prep. 1. Being or moving round or over ; sur- 

rounding : (1) On every side of ; all round, so as to en- 
circle ; as, walls about a city. 

About the newzarrived, in multitudes 

The ethereal people ran. MILTON P. L. bk. x, 1. 26. 
For the wars which were about him on every side. J Kings vy, 3. 
(2) Round the outside of ; around, as opposed to across, 
over, or into ; as, the movement of a planet about the sun. 
(3) Round or over the parts of ; toand froin ; upon; as, 
to go about the world. 

The watchmen that went about the city found me. Cant. y, 7. 
2. On some side of ; beside ; close to ; somewhere near ; 
as, the cool air about the door ; there is a man about the 
house. 

T have standen in full at degree 
Abouten lordes of full high estate. 
CHAUCER Merchant's Tale |. 259. 
3. In connection with : (1) Having todo with ; engaged 
in ; interfering with ; as, to be about one’s business. 
At gaming, swearing ; or about some act 
That has no relish of salvation in ’t. 
SHAKESPEARE Hamlet act iii, se. 3. 
(2) Concerning ; in reference to; touching ; on account 
of; because of; as, to quarrel about trifles; inquire 
about trade ; consult about a matter. 
... explain a thing till all men doubt it, 
And write about it, goddess, and about it. 
Pore Dunciad bk. iv, 1. 252. 
4. Approximating to, in time, quantity, degree, etc.: 
approaching the adv. in signification. 

It was about the space of three hours after. Acts v, 7. 
aboute}t; aboutent.— To set about, to try to accom- 
plish ; begin; undertake. 

a-bove’, prep. 1. Over: (1) Vertically over; as, the 
room above this one. (2) On the top of ; upon. 2. In 
excess of, in number, quantity, etc. 

Above this love—better than this and every other love—is the 
love of the soul for the Father Soul. 

HOLLAND Gold Foil ch. 9, p. 109. [8. °71.] 
3. Superior to, in position, authority, rank, character, 
ete.; beyond ; as, the king is above the subject; a law 
above the state ; blessings above measure. 

Sorse music is above me; most music is beneath me. 
COLERIDGE Table Talk July 6, ‘3s. 

Thou hast said in thine heart, I will ascend into heaven, I will 
exalt my throne above the stars of God. Isa. xiv, 13. 
4. Free from the reach, power, or influence of ; not liable 
to; as, above suspicion; above corruption. — Above 
all, chiefly; in preference to everything else.— Above 
ground, alive; not buried.— Above one’s business, 
too proud or self-conceited to attend properly to one’s 
duties: usually in a bad sense. — Above stairs, upstairs ; 
on a floor above the first. 

ab”so-lu/’tion, ab’so-lifi’shun, 7. 1. The act of absolv- 
ing or the state of being absolved; remission of sin or 
penalty ; especially : (1) R. C. Ch. (a) The act of a priest 
pronouncing sin, its eternal punishment, or the canonical 
penalties attached to it, remitted by authority of the 
priestly office. 

Although the absolution of the priest is the granting of a favor 
which is not his own, yet the act is not merely ministerial or de- 
clarative, but judicial also. Council of Trent xiv, ch. 6. 
(b) Reconciliation to the Church of a person previously 
severed from it. (c) Solemn rite performed at the end of 
the funeral service, on the remains of the departed. 
(2) Luth. Ch. The announcement of forgiveness to the 


generalizations, 


—carriage:bolt, % squareenecked bolt with a screw” 
shank and chamfered head.—eye:belt, one having instead 
of a head, a closed ring or loop the axis of which is at right 
angles with the bolt-shank.—key-belt, one not threaded, 
but secured by a wedge thrust through its shank.—lag: 
belt, one with a flat head used to fasten lag-straps to a 
band-wheel; sometimes 4 lag-screw, or square-headed, 
taper-shanked, wood-bolt.—machine:bolt, one with a 
shank threaded cylindrically, and a square or hexagonal 
head, and generally having a square or fin to keep it m 
turning in its nut.—ring-belt, an eye-bolt in the eye of 
which there is acl Oy mm 4 fear ht one with its 
pin locked in place.—shackle:bolt, (a) one having a 
shackle or clevis in its end, or (b) one passing through the 
eyes of ashackle or clevis.—shoe:bolt, one with a counter- 
sunk head, for sleigh-runners and the like.—U bolt, one 
——s a U shape with nut screwing on each of the adjacent 
en 


8. 
2. Any missile hurled swiftly, as an arrow, a long cylin- 
drical cannon-shot, or the like; hence, anything ‘sent 
upon one suddenly ; as, a dolt of disaster. 
It made Mr. Lincoln President and drove the bolt of desth 
straight to the life of human slavery. 
CHITTENDEN Recollections of Lincotn ch. 46, p. 436. [H. "91.] 
4 A shaft of lightning ; a thunderbolt : from the sense 
n 2. 
And louder than the bolts of heaven 
Far flashed the red artillery. 
CAMPBELL Hohenlinden st. 4. 
4. A secession from a party ; a refusal to support a can- 
didate or policy of the party to which one has belonged: 
a sense in wide political use in the United States. 
5. A sudden start, departure, or spring ; as, to make a 
bolt for home. 
He was more strongly tempted . . . to make excursive bolts 
into the neighboring alleys when he answered the door. 
Dickens Martin Chuzzlewit ch. 9, p. 172. [E. & L. 86.) 
6. A sliding piece which fastens a door or window usu- 
ally by entering a hole, staple or its equivalent in or on 
the casing. 7%. The locking-piece which withstands the 
stress in the lock or latch of a door or window. 8. A 
roll of a definite number of yards, depending upon the 
material. A bolt of white cotton material, as sheeting, is 
about 90 yards. 9. In wood-working, (1) a block of 
wood from which something is to be made; as, a shin- 
gle bolt ; a stave bolt. (2) A number of boards or planks 
still fastened together at one end by a stub-shot or un- 
sawed part. 10. The folded or doubled edge and top of 
a sheet in an uncut book, 11. Nauwt. bolt rope. 
12. In fire-arms, (1) a sliding piece to push a car- 
tridge in place, and through which the firing pin 
works. (2) That part of a —— which passes into 
the barrel leg to hold together the barrel and the action. 
13. A bundle, as of straw, oziers, or reeds.— bolts 
auger, 7. In ship-building, an auger for boring holes for 
bolts.— bolt:boat, n. A strongly built boat for use in a 
rough sea.— Itscutter, ». A machine for cutting off 
bolts ; also a machine for cutting screw-threads on bolts. 
— boit-die, n. 1. A female-threaded die for cutting the 
thread on bolts. %. A swaging-die for forming the bolt 
blanks.— bolt-:dog, 7. A lathe attachment for chucking 
squaresheaded bolts.— bolt:head, n. A spherical glass 
vessel with a long, narrow, slender neck.— bolt:holder, 
n. Animplement to prevent a bolt from turning while its nut 
is being screwed on.— boltchole, n. Mining. An opening 
between the air-head, and the main vee bolt: 
hook, n. A check-rein hook bolted to a saddle-tree of a 
harness.— bolt:knife, n. In book-binding, a knife for 
cutting through a ball; see BOLT 10 (above).— bolt:rope, 
n. Naut. A rope forming the border of a sail.— bolts 
strake, n. Naut. The strake or wale through which the 
beam fastenings pass. Knieut Mech. Dict.— bringing: 
to bolt, one used to bring together members of a struct- 
= << to tighten it.— copper: bolt, a copper solder- 
ng-bit. 
bolt?, . Milling. 1. A nearly horizontal rotating cylin- 
der or prismoidal frame, covered with silk or other fabric 
with very regular meshes, for sifting and separating the 
the flour of wheat from the hull or bran. Usually different 
sections of its length are covered with cloth of varying 
size of mesh. 
2. A given quantity of flour and bran forming a single 
ist.—bolt-cleaver, ». A machine or an attachment 
or freeing the meshes of flour-bolting cloths. — bolt: 
feeder, ». A device for supplying and regulating the 
grist for a flour bolt. 


Family names are to a large exient units in biological 
and ‘therefore constantly occurring in 


believer, which being made in God’s name and in God's biological literature. They should be given in a large 


stead is to be believed as God's word. 


priest or minister ; also, the forgiveness itself. 2. e 
words or formula used in absolving. 3. Forgiveness, or 
passing over of offenses, generally. 
Forgive ! how many will say, ‘ forgive,’ and find 
A sort of absolution in the sound 
To hate a little longer ! TENNYSON Sea Dreams |. 60. 
4. Rom. Law. A legal acquittal. 5+. A freeing from ; 
also, delivery, as of words. 6+. Abolishment. [F., < L. 
absolutio(n-), < absolvo; see ABsOLVE.|— Absolution 
day, in the early Church, Good Friday: later, the Tuesday 
before Easter. 
bolt!, x. 1. Mech. Apin or rod holding anything in its 
place, and having a permanent head on one end, as distin- 
guished from a rod, which has nuts on both ends. 
And every bolt and bar 
Of massy iron, or solid rock, with ease 
Unfastens. Mitton P. L. bk. ii, 1. 877. 
Long as a mast and upright as a bolt. 
CHAUCER Canterbury Tales, Miller’s Tale 1.78. 
The following are some of the kinds of bolts princi- 
ally used : 


»pridge-bolt flush-bolt shaft-bolt 
boiler-patch bolt uard-bolt sink-bolt 
chair-bolt ranger-bolt step-bolt 
clinch-bolt key-head bolt stove-bolt 
clipsking bolt knobescrew bolt tap-bolt 
elevator-bolt loop-bolt tire-bolt 
felly-joint bolt ring-bolt trackebolt 


(3) Other Chs. dictionary, and these omissions from some of our most 
The declaration or imploring of God's forgiveness by a popular dictionaries is a grave fault. 


The following will 


serve as samples : 


Alcedinide, n. pl. Ornith. A family of syndactylous 
birds, having a straight, deeply-cleft bill with smooth 
edges ; the kingfishers. Aleedids:}.—alcedinoid, 
a.—aleedinid, n. 

Aleids, n. pl. Ornith. A family of pygopodous birds of 
northern seas, having the wings and tail short or aborted, 
and three-towed webbed feet; the auks.—alcidine, 
a.—aleoid, a.—aleid, n. 

Acipenseridz, n. pl. Ich. A family of chondrosteous 
fishes, having an elongated body with five rows of shields 
and a projecting snout with four barbels in a transverse 
row on its inferior surface and in front of the small 
toothless mouth ; the sturgeon, etc. Acipenseroi- 
dxt, Accipenseridx}.—acipenseroid, a. & 
n.—acipenserid, n. 

Brady podidz, vn. pl. Mam. A family of edentates, 
having five pairs of molar teeth in the upper and four 
pairs in the lower jaw and elongated fore limbs with 
three- or two-clawed digits; including the sloths. 
—Bradypus, n. genus.—bradypodoid, a. 
& n.—brady podid, n. 

Bradypodine, n. pi. Mam. A subfamily of bradypo- 
dids including either a¥ the sloths or only the three-toed 
sloths,—bradypodine, a. & n. 
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“The Synonyms and Antonyms particularly please me. 


I like the plan and general appearance. . 


THE LITERARY DIGHST. 


."— Ex-Pres. Juttus H. Seetye, Amherst College. 


“Your putting etymological derivatives at the end rather than at the beginning of each leading word, I like especially.”—Rev. Josep Cook, Boston, Mass. 
“If the whole work keeps up to the grade of the sample pages, it cannot fail to stand alone as the dictionary for the people.” — Cleveland Gazette, Cleveland, O. 


THE OPINIONS OF CRITICS 


WHO HAVE SEEN 


Prof. Skeat, Etymologist, of Cambridge 
University, England, Pleased and 
Surprised. 


And Dr. Murray, of Oxford, Editor of 
the Celebrated New English Dic- 
tionary, Commends the Work. 


Prof. W. C. Wrixrxson, in a letter from England, 
writes : 


“T showed Prof. Skeat the sample pages of ‘The 
Standard Dictionary.’ He looked them over with the 
evident interest of a practical lexicographer. . . . He 
approved the introduction of the phonetic element and 
the exhibition of the tentative scientific alphabet. He 
expressed the opinion, that a spelling reform in the Eng- 
lish language was certain to come in time, and declared 
his confidence in Prof. March as a man thoroughly quali- 
fied to preside over this department of the Dictionary. 
He expressly said that you might quote him as approving 
the phonetic feature of the Dictionary. . . He 
was highly pleased with the plan of giving exact refer- 
ences for the literary quotations, and expressed surprise 
that it could be accomplished in so little space. The 
professor seemed pleased with the general look of the 
work. ° ° . . ° ° ‘ ° . 

“Dr. Murray, of Oxford University, expressly consents 
to be quoted publicly by you in testimony to the follow- 
(1) That the introduction of the phonetic 
element was adesirable recognition of the need of Re- 
formed Spelling, and that Professor March's editorship 
of this department was everything that could be asked 
for ; (2) that as a practical matter, in a popular diction- 


ing points: 


ary, the ‘order of usage’ had the preponderance of rea- 
sons in its favor ; (3) that the specimen pages of the 


Standard Dictionary had, on examination, appeared to 


him to be as well done as was practicable within the nec- 
essarily small compass of a single volume dictionary.” 


The Plan Admirable and will Better 
Meet .Existing Needs. » 

Tuxo. W. Hunt, Professor of Rhetoric and English 
Literature at Princeton, writes : 

“T have examined carefully the prospectus and sample 
pages of ‘The Standard Dictionary.’ The plan is ad- 
mirable and ought to meet with general acceptance. In 
a work of this kind, the scholars engaged on it are as 
important a factor as the plan itself. The cooperation of 
such scholars as March, Doremus, Newcomb, Harper, 
Balg, Harrison, etc., should ensure success. of 
the two dictionaries, the revision of Webster, and your 
work, your plan is the better one and will better meet ex- 
isting needs. It has the great virtue of being unique and 
independent. Three or four of its features are especially 
commendable : 


1. Placing definitions before etymologies. 

2. Giving the preference to present meanings. 
8. Reducing technicalities to a minimum, 

4. Giving due emphasis to phonetic spelling. 
5. Your treatment of quotations. 


“These are all excellent features and are found no- 








THE PLAN AND PORTIONS 





where else in such good form. You have also avoided 
the extreme, as I regard it, of excessive quotations, illus- 


trations, and op my matter. I presume a clear ex- | 
given of the phonetic alphabet, used in | 


planation will 
the pronunciation of words. [This will be given in the 
Preface to the Dictionary.—Editor.}] It is a Dictionary 
that will meet the common needs of the people. The 
Century is a lexicographical luxury. Yours will be Tue 
ENGLISH PEOPLE’s WorD Book. The best criticism, 
however, of tne Dictionary that I can send you is an 
pea 5 ee blank. I am advising my students to pro- 
cure it. 


A Searching Comparison with other 
Dictionaries by a Prominent 
Canadian Educator. 

W. J. Carson, Principal Teacher’s Training School, 

London, Canada, writes : 

“For some time the teachers of this city have been 
holding back from selecting a new dictionary until 
they could examine the sample pages of the Funk & 
Wagnalls ‘Standard Dictionary.’ I have now received 
and examined the sample pages, comparing them from @ 


| 
| 


to abide with the corresponding portion of ‘ The Interna- | 


tional Webster’ and ‘ Worcester.’ The following is the 
result: The page of ‘The Standard” is slightly larger 
than the page of ‘ The International’ and a good deal 
larger than the page of ‘ Worcester.’ 

“The Standard contains about 239 words from «@ to 
abide. [The obsoletes, etc., are now removed to GLos- 
SARY in APPENDIX; see sample page x.—Editor.] 


*“*The International contains about 172 words from @ to | 


abide. 

“The Standard has 17 illustrations from a@ to abide. 

“The International has 6 illustrations from a to abide. 

** Worcester has 4 illustrations from a to abide. 

“ The Jllustrations in The Standard are better than the 
illustrations of either The International or Worcester. 

“Worcester is out of the race altogether. 

“The Standard has clearer print than The Interna- 
tional and of the same size. 

“The Standard begins every proper name, and every 
word compounded from a proper name, and every proper 
adjective, with a capital letter, aud every other word it 
begins with a small letter. 

“The International begins every word with a capital 
letter. 

“The Standard gives antonyms. 
does not give antonyms. 


The International 


*“* The Standard uses the double hyphen to indicate the | 
The International uses no | 


parts of compound words. 
mark for such purpose. 

“The Standard gives the author, book, chapter, and 
section or page, from which its quotations are taken. The 
International gives only the quotation and author. 

“ The definitions in the Standard I consider are better 
than the definitions in the International. 

“The first three words I looked for in The Interna- 
tional were not in it—one from ‘ Lully’s Psychology,’ 


one from Romanes’ ‘ Origin of the Human Faculty,’ one 
from an article in the Encyclopedia Britannica.” 


A Standard in Reality as in Name. 
The Saturday Evening Post, Burlington, Iowa, says : 


“. . . As this is the age when old prejudices and | 


customs are laid aside and innovations are-of daily trans- 
piration in our busy and turbulent modern life, there is 
no reason ay a new dictionary possessed of such in- 
trinsic merit should not quickly become the ‘ Standard” 
in reality as well as in name.” 


The Present Usage of Words given the 
Preference. 
O. B. Frorarnexam, Boston, Mass., writes : 


‘“‘T may say that to me it seems a good thing to publish 


a work that does not pretend to give a complete history 
of the English language as it was in the past, but aims 
to present it as it is used by the best writers now, and in 
America.” 








| synonyms and antonyms is entirely commendable. . . .”” 


OF THE WORK, 
The Innovations in the Direction of Im- 
provement and Reformation. 
U. S. Senator JoHn 6. INGALLs, writes : 
“*T have examined the sample pages of your Dictionary 
and the rules under which the work is being done. The 
innovations you propose seem to me to be in the direc- 


tion of improvement and reformation, and therefore com- 
mendable.”’ 


The Best for the Average Reader and for 
the Scholar. 
The Examiner, Cleveland, Ohio, says : 
** There is no doubt but it will be the best Dictionary 
yet brought out, not only for the average reader, but for 
the scholar.” 


HOW IT IMPRESSES EDUCATORS. 


“Ido not see how this work can be im- 
proved.”—Gro. W. DEaLanD, Supt. Public Schools, 
Perrysville, Ind. 

“This work will help a good deal 
towards the needed spelling reform.”— 
President FRANKLIN CARTER, Willjams College. 

“JT am impressed with its conservative 
progressiveness, with its accuracy and complete 
ness.’’ — 8. S. Stiver, Principal Bunker Hill [N. Y.] 
Academy. 

“TT am delighted with the principles 
upon which you are building the Dic- 
tionary.”—J. OapeN Doremvs, of the College of the 
City of New York. 

“With merits peculiar to itself, it com- 
bines many of the best points of Murray, the Encyclo- 
pedic, and the Century dictionaries.”.—M. A. NEwELL, 
Newell Institute, Baltimore, Md. 

A Miracle of Clearness.—‘“ The specimen 
pages certainly show excellent work. The article on ‘A’ 
is a miracle of condensation and clearness.’’ — Prof, 
CHARLES F, Jonnson, of Trinity College, Hartford. 

Will Win the Position of the Standard 
Authority.—‘ Your simple, accurate, and thorough 
work must win for your Dictionary of the English lan- 
guage the position of The Standard Authority.”°-—Pres. 
E. E. Riopet, Northern Illinois College, Ill. 

Compared with the Century Dictionary. 

‘*T have taken pleasure in comparing it with the 
Century dictionary. It bears the comparison 
well. In matter of synonyms and antonyms, it will stand 
at the head of all American dictionaries.”°-—W. R. Com- 
INGs, Superintendent of Public Schools, Norwalk, Ohio. 

“In many particulars it isa decided im- 
provement upon any of its predecessors ; the ordet 
of definitions, the quotations, the etymology, the syno- 
nyms and antonyms, the illustrations of the correct use 
of the accompanying preposition, are new and valuable 
features.’’—B. B. SNow, Superintendent of Schools, Au- 
burn, N. Y. 

Approving Words from a Professor at 
YVale.—. . . The innovation of placing the etymology 
after the definition, while it may startle some people, can 
hardly be regarded as objectionable per se, and may fa- 
cilitate the consultation of the Dictionary on the part of 
many —_ Compression is secured by many excellent. 
devices. In placing Prof. March in charge of the pho- 
netic notation, you are doing well. The inclusion o 


—ALBERT 8. Cook, Professor of the English Languag: 
and Literature, Yale University. 











The list price of the Dictionary, when issued (this will not be before July, 1892), will be $12.00, bound in a single volume; 
bound in two volumes, $14.00. But to all persons who will sign and return the Acceptance Blank (see below), and make a pay- 


ment of $1.00, only $7.00 will be charged, bound in single volume; $9.00 bound in two volumes. 


subseribers for “The Literary Digest.” 





ACCEPTANCE BLANK, 


One dollar extra discount to 


Sign and Return the Following, or a Copy of It. 
Messrs. Funk & WaAGNALLS Company, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York : 
I accept your offer for a copy of your Standard Dictionary of the English Language, and herewith forward you ONE DOLLAR 


in advance pay 


ment for the same, and will forward you the remaining *S1x DoLLars when you notify me that it is ready for delivery. 


It is understood that if I am not satisfied with the work I shall be at liberty to send it back within three days after I receive it, and 


you will return my money, 


I canon or cc ccce se cccccceccnscccccceescoccecs 


P.O, cecccssee 


* If you are a subscriber for ‘“‘ The Literary Digest,” cancel this SIX by writing over it the word FIVE. $2.00 extra will be charged if wanted in two volumes. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 
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The Encyclopedia Britannica for 10 Cents aDay! 


This edition is an exact reproduction of the Ninth, or latest edition, which was completed in 
Edinburgh in 1890, with the exception that the American matter, which is copyrighted in this country, 
has been re-written at an expense of $10,000, and, instead of the old maps, it contains an entire equip- 
ment of New Maps, brought up to date, at an expense of over $30,000, which makes this edition pre- 
eminently superior to the English edition, which costs $8 per volume, or $200 for the set. The 
regular price at which this edition is sold in other sections, is $50 per set, or $2 per volume, but to the 
readers of this paper the price has been greatly reduced, or, in other words, one volume is furnished 
for Sl, and the balance of the volumes at the rate of ${.50 each. As many volumes per month 
will be delivered as you may desire. 


25 LARGE QUARTO VOLUMES, COMPLETE AND UNABRIDGED, 
COSTING ORIGINALLY OVER THREE MILLION DOLLARS. 


But to Readers of this Paper will now be supplied, for a Limited Time, at the Marvellous!y Low 
Rate of 


ONLY 10 CENTS A DAY! 


CONTAINS 20,506 PAGES! 10,643 ILLUSTRATIONS! 671 MAPS AND PLANS! A DIGEST OF THE 
LIBRARIES OF THE WORLD! , 
This is the only edition published in America in Twenty-five Large Quarto Volumes, con- 
taining American Revisions and Additions and New Maps brought up to date. The fact that we 
offer the first volume below cost, in order to give people an opportunity to examine and compare it, 
ought to be sufficient to convince them that this is an edition which stands the most critical exam- 
ination. 


Send $1 for one Volume, and if you find it satisfactory, you can secure the other 24 volumes for $1.50 each. ALL 
CHARGES ARE PREPAID. 


Address R. S. PEALE CO., :57 Broadway, New York. 


(= If you desire the entire set of 25 volumes delivered at one time, we will accept $5,00 on delivery, and $5.00 each 
month thereafter. 


























THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF FVEISSIONS. 


A Thesaurus of Facts, Historical, Statistical, Geographical, Ethnological and Biographical, 
with Maps, Bibliography, and Statistical Tables. Edited by Rev. Edwin Munsell 
Bliss, Late Asst. Agent Am. Bible Soc. for the Levant. 


COMPLETE IV TWO OCTAVO VOLS. CLOTH. OVER 1,354 PP., WITH ELABORATE MAPS, ETC. PRICE, $12.00, 
CARRIAGE FREE, 











No more important announcement has been made for years to the Christian world. This great work gives in exhaustive array all 
the facts of importance concerning the missions of all denominations and countries, their difficulties, their results, the character of the 
races among whom the work is prosecuted, and the social and political conditions surrounding them. 

Its contributors and assistants have included a large number of specialists from every quarter of the globe, whose special know]l- 
edge and information enabled them to contribute articles of great value and of the highest authority. 


It Includes Among Its Prominent Features 
The General History and Development of the Missionary Societies | Elaborate Maps, especially prepared for the work, and which 
of the World, cover all the mission fields of the world, showing Location of 
An account to date of over 2,500 Mission Stations of the World. | all the Stations. 
The geographical position and population of each makes this | Special Articles, such as Historical Geography of Missions, Music 
work a valuable Missionary Gazetteer. In addition to this, and Missions, Methods and Organization of Missionary Work. 
the societies at work in them and statistics sufficient to indi- | Valuable Appendices, which form an Encyclopedia alone, even 
cate the degree of their success, makes this feature of the though separate and apart from the main work, containing a 
Encyclopedia a real Thesaurus of information. Bibliography which embraces all books of reference in Mis- 
The History, Ethnology, Geography, Political Conditions, etc., sionary Work, and covering every department of Missionary 








as specially relating to Mission Work, of the Different Coun- Research; a list of Bible Versions, arranged alphabetically 
tries where Mission Work is carried on. and geographically ; a list of Missionary Societies, with the 
Valuable Information concerning the Mental and Moral Charac- | addresses of their secretaries ; a list of Mission Stations with 
teristics, as well as the Social Environments, Religious Ten- the Societies at work in them, and their location on the maps ; 
dencies, etc., of Each Race reached by Missionary Enterprise. also, Statistical Tables of Societies and Countries, showing 
Particulars regarding Home Missions, City Missions, Sunday- number of Missionaries, Helpers, Stations, Churches, Schools, 
school Work, Young Men’s Christian Associations, etc., etc. Communicants, Expenditures, etc. An indispensable feature 
An account of over 300 Versions of the Bible, with Specimen | to all who have occasion to speak or write on any phase of 
Verses. Christian Missions. 
Bibliographical Sketches of Prominent Missionaries. This feature | All is followed by a General Index of the entire work, a most 
is of great value, showing as they do the experiences, char- | valuable ready reference to the mass of intelligence con- 
acters, and methods of the most successful workers. tained in the volumes. 
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Nobody cares 
how much oil 
s+| alamp burns— 
még oil is cheap. 

Ye But, if the 
) ay ** Pittsburgh’’ 
burns less oil and gives more 
light than any other central- 
draft lamp, we all care; and 
we care a good deal; for it 
shows that the other lamps 






{~ 


evaporate oil without burnin 
it, while the ‘Pittsburgh’? 
burns it. 
Besides, the ‘*Pittsburgh”’ 
is easy to manage; the others 


are not. 


The ‘‘Pittsburgh’’ 
is clean by habit; the others 
are foul by habit—they have 
dirt-pockets, every one of 
them.‘ Send for a primer. 
Pittsburgh, Pa, PITTSBURGH Brass Co. 





Many a life has been lost 
because of the taste of cod- 
liver oil. 

If Scott’s Emulsion did 
nothing more than take that 
taste away, it would save the 
lives of some at least of those | 
that put off too long the 
means of recovery. 

It does more. It is half- 
digested already. It slips 
through the stomach as if by 
stealth. It goes to make 
strength when cod-liver oil 
would be a burden. 





Scott & Bowng, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do, §1, 
24 








THE IMPRESSION OF THE WORK THAT RE- 
MAINS IS SOMETHING DELIGHTFUL. 
W. D. HOWELLS. 




















I. | THE LIBRARY OF AMERICAN HiT ISA 
nave) HTERATOMB IS THE WASH: Phin 
BEEN ‘AMERICAN LETTERS. RARY 
LOOK- IN 
ING | HAND A COM4ITSELF 
OVER | YOUR 1607, PLETE] AND 
THE | sUB- SET [| ONEI 
OBLE] SCRIP. The PRE- ] would 
VOL- | TION] .. PAID | LIKE 
UMEs [TOON Library of FOR | TO 
WITH JOFOU TEN |SEEIN 
Hearty | SALES . DAYS {EVERY 
SATIS-fmen, o American EXAM-J AM 
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An Unparalleled Offer 


TO CLERGYMEN. 


O great review published in America or Europe gives so much space to 
the discussion of all phases of the great religious, ethical, educational, 
social and economic problems which underlie enduring civilization 

as The Arena. Hence every earnest and thoughtful clergyman in 
America should read it. During 1892 it will be a complete ency- 
clopedia of the BEST THOUGHT of the MASTER BRAINS 
OF THE CENTURY on all great living and vital problems, such as 
should ring from all the pulpits of Christendom. The subscription price 
of The Arena is $5.00 a year, single copies 50 cents. But in order to 
introduce our review into the homes of 
10,000 CLERC YMEN WITHIN THE NEXT SIXTY DAYS 
We have determined to make the following unparalleled offer: We 
will send The Arena to any ciergyman 

FOR EICHT MONTHS FOR $2.00, 
beginning with the November issue, containing Prof. Bixby’s great paper 
on ** Doubters and Dogmatists.”” This is precisely one-half the price you 
would have to pay if you purchased each month. This offeris only 
good for SIXTY DAYS from the date of this publication, and is 
only made in order to introduce The Arena. 


SOME CONTRIBUTORS: 


Among leading clergymen and writers on religious topics who are contributors 
to The Arena, are Rey. Lyman Abbott, Kev. k. Heber Newton, D.D., Canon W. 
H. Fremantle, of Oxford, England, Bishop J. L. Spalding, D.D., Rev. Minot J. 


Savage, Rev. Chas. F. Deems, D.D., Rey. C. A. Burtol. D.D., Count Leo Tolstoi, 
Pres, E. B. Andrews, of Brown University. Rev. Geo. C. Lorimer, Rabbi Solomon 
Schindler, Rabbi Abram 8. Isaacs, Prof. James T. Bixby, Ph.D., Mary A. Liver 
more, Wm. M. Salter, Rev. John W. Chadwick, Rev. Edward Everett Hale, etc., etc. 

1, The Arena for 1892 will bea perfect rejlex of the best thought 
of the age on Religious, Ethical. Educational, and 
Social Problems. 

If. Every number will contain a brilliant short story pointing a moral, 
or biographical sketch of some leading personage. 

III. The next five issues of The Arena will contain a powerful story of 
the modern West, dealing in a masterly manner with social, 
economic, and political conditions, by Hamlin Garland, entitled, 
‘* A Spoil of Office.’’ 

IV. Every issue of The Arena contains finely executed portraits of 
leading thinkers. 


THIS 18 UNQUESTIONABLY THE GREATEST OFFER EVER MADE. 

A MAGNIFICENT LIBRARY OF THE GREATEST LIVING THOUGHT FOR ONLY $2.00! 
Or, we will send The Arena for eight months, commencing with the 
November issue, and Schucking’s great religious, historical 
romance, “ Luther in Rome,’ richly bound in cloth and splendidly 
illustrated, all for $3.10. The price of this great romance alone is $1.50. 
It is a book all clergymen should possess. A sample copy of The Arena 
will be sent for 20 cents. Address 

ARENA PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass. 





